








Mistellanits. 


THE EMIGRAXT. 
BY T. COOMBE,. D. D. 
Derk was the sky, and fatal wes the morn, 
Woon first from Auburn’s vale I roamed furlorn. 
The neighboring swains came pensive o’cr the lea, 
And parting breathed their last kind prayers for me. 
gh! gentle souls, your prayers for me how vain, 
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oo man of sonow, penury, and pain. 
Tous Edwin mourned, pale, melancholy, flow, 
Where wild Ohio's sounding waters flow, 
The san set lowering on the plaints be made, 
‘and eavage howlings doubly gloomed the shade. 
Right o'er the scene her dusky horrore drew, 
The sers buried dim, the copid whirlwind flew ; 
Hien the lone cot dented its cheerii$ 537, 
‘As o’er the wild the wanderer urged his way. 
Mo more the birds prolonged tyeir soothing strain, 
Xo more the landscape stole a pang from pain ; 
In every bush destruction seemed to hide, 
And hoerse beneath him foamed the sullen tide. 
Amidet uncoffined hones, as thus he passed, 
Where many a gailant Briton brecthed his last,* 
From distant hills strange fires began to glow, 
That marked the ravage of the barbarous foe. 
The scene, the hour, renewed the trickling tear, 
When thus, with mingled groans, the mournful seer. 
God of my life ! protect me as I stray, 
panthers prow), and murderous men betray. 
Once I was blest beyond the peasant’s lot, 
Inhamble nestness rose my little cot. 
[aw my whitening flecce the down adorn, 
Lew ny valley wavewith golden corn, 
Lew my duteous children round me bloom, 
Ner envied Pride its patace and its plume. 
Peased, with what heaven had lent, and far from strife, 
Calm, unreproved, I walked the vale of life. 
fet vain the bumblest hope the poor can form, 
When fierce Oppression wings the unfeeling storm, 
peace, nor love, nor merit’s modest wo, 
fan or avert, or mitigate the blow. 
Alas ! ogardiess of the suppliant train, 
The tyrant lord usurps the whole domain. 
The peasant’s glebe, his garden’s decent bound, 
The shade he rearod, the lane with sweet-briar crowned, 
All, all must yield, as wills imperious pride, 
And e’en the straw-thatched cottage is denied. 
pe, at this hour, by desperate sorrow led, 
Abanished man, I roam the world for bread. 
Yet witness heaven, though such thy changed decrees, 
Ne’er did I waste my hours in loitering ease ; 
iMe'er did the blessings prompt a wish to stray, 
Health nerved my limbs, and virtue blessed my day. 
Constant at dawn to hardy toils I rose, . 
\fraved the bleak winds, and desolating snows ; 
ist sweet Contentment lent her magic power, 
ed the gale, and warmed the frozen shower. 
ead Remembrance fondly calls to view 
field where once the branching poplar grew. 
there, when spring rencwed the ploughman’s toil, 
ly long-drawn furrow turned the rugged soil ; 
, with my sickle, through long summer days, 
worked, regardless of the noontide biaze ; 
there the laboring band, as leisure swayed, 
bough-crowned reaper, and the village maid, 
up their sports along the bordering green, 
Whilst age looked on, and blessed the harmless scene. 
h were my toils, in days too bright to lest, 
th joya were mine, but all those joys are past ! 
Mean though I was, and circled too with care, 
et, blest with little, I had still to spare, 
neighbor’s sorrows but assailed my breast, 
o poorer brother left my door unblest, 
‘a all my mite, ta some, more singly dcar, 
gave the tender tribute of a tear. 
Dft times, returning from the task of day, 


Sk bailed the weary traveller.on his way, 
“Wemarked the hour of rest was nearly come, 
d pressed the stranger to my social home. 


2 of future ills, the playful train, 


J fo meet their sire, came shouting o’er the plain, 


ith Joy their little news conveyed, 


Mio; 1ound the green their mimic dance displayed. 


some neighboring swain of genial sou! 
\Vould lift the latch, and join our sober bow! ; 
, whilst his eoothing tales engaged the guest 
Mf alighted love, or modest worth distrest, 
e’er our dairy, or our fields afford, 
in frugal plenty smiled upon the board. 
West eocial home ! and ye dear distant bowers ! 
of my youth, and all my blissful hours, 
Where’er by fortune’s hand neglected thrown, 
‘This heart, thie faithful heart, is all your own. 
Even now, weak nature, roused to keener pain, 
Dwelis on your charms, and bleeds in every vein. 


Good heaven ! what anguish wrung boding heart, 
Whan the rough boatswain gave the part, 

‘Then fam the tear, at Nature's bidding, fell, 
As bleeding Friendship pressed its long ferewcil. 

Pale on uiine arm Connubial Mildness hung, 

Fond Filial Duty round my besom clung. 

Firm for their eakes, along the surf beat strand, 

Aud whispering peace, I led the weeping band ; 

Deceived their thoughts from Auburn’s much-loved plain, 
And talked of happier feats beyond the main. 


_ fy Peer aged man ! since that eventful day, 


Despair and terror marked thee for their prey. 


"$9 Wer, sickness, famine, bursting on thine head, 
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Meck thy vain toils, and weigh thee to the dead. 
Ab me ! the words our pious preacher spoke, 
0 first to him my mournful mind I broke. 
Da! had I listened to his wise alarms, 
hen hed I died ot home in Friendship’s arms. 
Twelve tedious weeks we ploughed the wintry main, 
hoped the port, but hoped alas in vain, 
lef. of Heaven, and pressed for daily bread, 
th gazed at each, and hung the sickly head. 
litle sons, my hope, my humble pride, 
weak to combat, languished, wailed, and died. 
od on the deck the breathless cherubs lay, 
buds put forth in April’s stormy day. 
ot Emma’s self remained my woes to cheer, 
P With Rer babes upon a Watery bicr. 
days she.struggied with the fever’s fire, 
sixth sad morn beheld my saint expire. 
pee trembling lips her lips convulsive prest, 
s 
trembling hands discharged cach mournful rite, 
her last pang, and sealed her dying sight. 
the same deep their dear remains were given, 
mingled spirits winged their flight to heaven. 
One only daughter, in life’s vernal pride, 
Aes voted ing tate. . 
peact of death, and loathing day, 
m bleak Henlopen’s coast the moumer lay, 
aged arms her languid body bore 
rere ule weakers to that ruder shore. 
’ beaven ! and did the pitying storm 
bat for ; . 
ad we cat tts that angel form : 


be a and Lacy’s been one common grave. 


em lost, & worn-out, ruined man, 
eee ee. 
I heard, from men unused to feign, 
Mra tew World, and Freedom's gentle reign, 
Tes pent that here, by no proud master spurned, 
Ta aa ate secure the bread he earned ; 
Tan nt Vales were fod by brighter streams 
Pidiy Cor” Medway, or the silver Thamies ; 
Ana Without bounds spontaneous fruitage bore, 
Beste and virtue blessed the favored shore. 
were the hopes which once beguiled my care, 
— im dreams, and baseless as the air. 
pitts, O aise soverse, is this the land, 
@wayed, and peacefal Worthies planned ; 
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Where injured Freedom, through the world impelled, 
Her hallowed seat, ber last asylum beld ! 
Ye glittering towne that crown tho Atlantic deep, 
Witness the change, and as ye witness weep. 
Mourn all ye streams, and all ye Gelds deplore 
Your slaughtered sons, your verdure stained with gore. 
Time was, blest time, to weeping thousands dear, 
When all that poets picture flourished here. 
Then War was not, Religion smiled and spread, 
Arts, Manners, Learning reared their potished head ; 
Commerce, her sails to every breeze unfurled, 
Poured on their coasts the treasures of the world. 
Past are those halcyon days. The very iand 
Droops a weak mourner, withered and unmanned. 
Prothers egainst brothers rise in vengeful strife, 
The parent’s weapon drinks the children’s life ; 
Sons, leagued with foes, u⸗ heath their impious sword, 
And gorge the nurturing breast they late adored. 
' How vain my search to find some lowly bower, 
Far from thore scenes of death, this rage for power ; 
Some quict spot, concealed from every eye, 
In which to pause from wo, and calmly die. 
No sucti retreat these boundless shades embraca, 
Bat man with “east divides the bloody chace. 
| What though some ¢ottage riao amid the gloom, 
In vain ita pastures epring, its orchards tluon ; 
Far, Car away the @retched owners ron, 
Exiles like.me, the world titlr only home. 
Here, as I trace my melancholy way, 
The prowling Indian snufis his wontea jrey. 
Ha—should I meet him in his dusky round— 
Late in these woods I heard his murderous sound-- 
Still the deep war-whoop vibrates on mine ear, 
And still I hear his tread, or seem to hear. 
Hark, the leaves rustle ! what a shriek was there ! 
*Tis ho ! tis he ! his triumphs rend the air. 
Hold, coward heart, I'll avswer to the yell, 
And chase the murderer to his gory cell. 
Savage !—but oh ! I rave—o’er yonder wild, 
E’en at this bour he drives my only child ; 
She, the dear source and soother of my pain, 
My tender daughter, drags the captive chain. 
Ah my poor Lucy ! in whose face, whose breast, 
My long-lost Emma lived again confest, 
Thus robbed of thee, and every comfort fled, 
Soon shall the turf infold this wearied head ; 
Soon shall my spirit reach that peaceful shore, 
Where biceding friends unite, to part no more. 
Then shall I cease to rue the fatal morn 
When first from Auburn’s vale [ roamed forlorn. 
Ile apoke—and frantic with the ead review, 
Prone on the shore his tottering limbs he threw. 
Life’s crimson strings were bursting round his heart, 
And his torn soul was throbbing to depart ; 
No pitying friend, no meek-eyed stranger near 
To tend his throes, or calm them with a tear. 
Angels of grace, your golden pinions spread; 
Temper the winds, and shield his houscless head. 
Let no rude sounds disturb life’s awful close, 
And guard his relicks from inhuman foes. 
O haste, and waft him to thoec radiant plains, 
Where fiends torinent no more, and love eternal reigns. 





(From the London New Monthly Magazine.) 
: CURIOSITY. 
ss A pretty general belief is entertained that curiosity 
is strongest in the rudest and least cultivated stages of 
society. All my experience goes in the other di a) 
—Han.’s Soutm Amusrican Vorace. 





There are few of ny readers, I presume, 
who have not puid their visit to Pani Pry ; 
and while offering the involuntary tribute 
of inextinguishable laughter to the merits 
of a great actor, have not likewise indulg- 
edin a triumphant comparison between 
themaelves and the curious impertinent; 
whose anxiety in other people’s concerns 
brings bim int®so many scrapes. This 
is very amusing ; but it is very unjust. The 
desire of knowledge isan inuate principle 
of human nature ; aud we are all more or 
less affected with the weakness (if weak- 
negs it be,) of which Paulis so illustrious 
anexample. But is not knowledge, as 
Lord Bacon, and the prospectus of every 
new Magazine inforins us, power, and is 
not power a rational object of desire ? The 
distinction which is so foolishly set up be- 
tween Jaudable and idle curiosity is alto- 
gether untenable. No one is curious a- 
bout that which does not interest him ; and 
that is a point upon which every man 
should be left bis own judge. Curiosity, 
however directed, is still curiosity ; and to 
be curious, no matter about what, is to be 
moved by the saine passion which led New- 
ton to the diecovery of gravitation, and 
enabled Franklin to disarm Jove of his 
thundere. In what did La Place, taking 
measure of a comet, as it wandered in the 
extreme bounds of space, differ from So- 
crates, calculating the length of a flea’s 
hop ? or in what does a member of the 
Linnean Society prying into the secrets of 
cryptogamic love, execed Peeping Tom of 
Coventry ? Homer has made it a matter 
of boast, concerning Calchas, that he knew 
the past, present, and future ; and if this 
was the case, it is evident that he must 
have troubled himself with a vast many 
things, which did not concern him, aud 
must bave indulged in as much idle curio- 
sity as the arrantest Paul Pry in Christen- 
dom. All the curious are alike entitled to 
take rank as philosophers; and none of 
them are more in earnest in their desire 
for che welfare of the species, then those 
investigators of family secrets who are so 
much the subjects of censure with the 
crowd. What, at the same time, can be 
more noble than the svope of their inqui- 
ries ? ‘To have thoraughly studied any one 
subject, is sufficient praise to ordinary ‘n- 
Htellects: but the curiousin common life 
embrace nothing less than the whole field 
of morals. Their expansive sympathy, 
which interests them in matters by which 
they can sustain no personal loss, nor ob- 
tain any personal advantage, is highly 
commendable. An incurious mortal is, 
quad hoc, necessarily selfish. He reads 
your name in the papers, intent upun his 
own affairs,-and pauses not to inquire 
whether it stands recorded in the births, 
marriages, or deaths ; whereas the curious 
man is ot only diligent in discriminating 
these particulars, but he is miserable until 
he learns the colour of your child’s eyes, 
the marriage portion of your bride, or 
whether you have heen buried iu woollen, 
or have paid the tax. The love of fame, 
so ‘lear to us all, is but the desire of occu- 
pying mankind. How valuable then is a 
curious neighbour! With his aid, you are 
at least sure of ove friend whose thoughts 


| are never absent frum you, and who does 


his endeavor to make your sayings and do- 
ings as widely known as possible. When 
thus provided, you have the consolation 
of knowing that your most insignificant 
action is not wholly unobserved, nor your 
least quality unestimated. The English 
have deservedly acquired the reputation of 
being a thinking natien, yet they area 
pre-eminentty curious people; mixing them- 
selves withthe affairs of the most distant 





| tutors! Noone, then, with a grain of pat- 


, nent was more directed against the dis- 








countries, and sceing evory thing that is to 
be seen, wherever they go. We all re- 
member when the elite of the land spent 
whole mornings in the street in expecta- 
tion of the avatars of old Blucher, and 
watching the motions of the Emperor of 
Russie. Recently, too, hundreds put 
themselves in danger of being crushed to 
death, in order that they might see the 
Duke of York’s funeral. Nay, there is 
not a single spectacle, from a coronation 
to a puppet-show, from a buraing-moun- 
tain to a boxing-match, that does not con- 
gregate around it its mob of English spee- 


riotism, will dure to speak lightly of curiosi- 
ty! J am not ignorant that this passion has 
been blamed on very high authority, or 
that Lot's wifeis a melancholy monument 
of the salt itch for its indulgence. Poor 
irs. Bluebeard ulso very narrowly escaped 
paying with her head fur her peeping ; 
and Psyche’s misadventures have been 
sung in all languages. But I must beg 
toolserve on these cases, that the punish- 


obedience of the parties, than against their 
thiret for knowledge ; which in itself would 
not only have been commendable, but very 
natural too. Judecd it caunot be over- 
looked, that in every recorded instance of 
similar injunctions egainet an indulgence 
of this passinn, from Eve to Orpheua, and 
from Orpheus ta the aforesaid Mrs. Blue- 
heard, it has vuifurinly occurred, that a 
command has been broken ; which proves 
to demonstration’ how irresistible is this 
propensity to prying. If curiosity be 
really an heinous offence, God help Rel- 
zovi and Dre Young, who could not even 
let the Pharaohs sleep quietly in theis 
graves; and God help all resents in 
country towns, where curiosity is ever the 
reigning epidemic. A curious man ia 





to obtain their opinion of the subject in 
dispute. The consequence of this curiosi- 
ty if t© place many innocent persons in 
most trying situations; and not uufre- 
— has been known to be the death 
of the subjects whom they have submitied 
to ao ¢ruel and harassing 8 process. 
Neither are the members of the legislature 
behind-hand with the judges in a prying 
diepdsition. They are in the daily habit 
of forming themselves into committecs, 
fur the sole purpose of instituting the most 
provoking inquiries into other persons’ af- 
fairs. One «day they will have a liet of 
fves youtake in your office ; another they 
insist upon knowing how mitny promissory 
notes you have issued ; and then again, 
they must be infurmed at what price you 
aol youe wheat ! ‘There are cases in which 
their curiosity will descend) as low a3 a 
yard of ribbon, or a pint of port; and if 
you feclthat they are indisereet in Useie 
inquiries, and refuse to part with your se- 
cret, they will seta man with a black rod 
Upon you,whose insinuating manners and 
persevering attentions will soow inveigte 
you into changing your opinion. ‘There 
ere severa! members of the Honorable 
body who seem totake a pride and a plea- 
sure in asking qnestions of the most dis- 
agteeble nature of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
who in return exert all their ingenuity in 
baulking their curiosity, either by a direct 
refusal of the information sought, or by 
studiously framing their replies, so as to 
be as little luminous as possible. Fora 
similar reason, the mini-‘ers have, by long 
practice, rendered the King’s speeches the 
models of eryptology,—the very choicest 
specimens of the anti-didactic. The hest 
qualities, as we all know,are the most liable 
to become mischievous by abuse ; vor can 
we biame the asinisters for these efforts at 
keeping their ovucounsel. To what end 





necessarily endowed with many virtues ; 
or, at least, his curiosity stands Lim in the 
lace of them. Industry aud persever- 
ance he must possess inthe highest degree. | 
There is no stone which a truly curious : 
person will leave unturned, in order ta ob- 
tain a bit of inteligence. Queen Sheba 
performed a tedious pilgrimage merely to 
get a sight of King Solomon. Acton 
encountered a cruel death to learn what 
sort of stuffa goddess was made of ; or 
probably to ascertain whether sho was as 
greata prude as she pretended. One wo- 
man jammed herself into a clock-case to 
surprise the secrets of the Freemasons ; 
and many a man, and many a woman too, 
have sacrificed the happiness of their en- 
tire life for the mere pieasure of satisfying 
themselves that they were—saving your 
presence, reader—cuckolds. What a world 
of intrigue will a truly curious man bring 
to bear, for the purpose of knowing the 
contents of your butcher's tray, of learn- 
ing what newsthe postman brought you 
this morning, or of discovering whether 
you dive at home or abroad. Another 
quality essential to the curious man is 


ourage. As allt } re ac i 
—— have somethin 


set against him who would penetrate their 
secret ; and kickings and cuffings inuumer- 
able are the réward of that patriotism, 
which would make itself a substitute for 
Momus’s .gluss window in the human 
breast. The melancholy fate of the benev- 
olent chamberlain Polonius, who took such 
a kind-hearted interest in the effairs of his 
employer, is too notorious to dwell upon. 
Many’ a curious eye has heen lost by a 
wound inflicted through a key-hole ; and a 
friend of my own family was materially 
damaged in her left ear by an explosion of 
gunpowder, that blew the handle of a lock 
into its “ porches.” The saine lady near- 
ly perished on a mortification on her great 
toe, occasioned by a rat-trap, which her 
maid Susan set on the garret-stairs, to cure 
her of the habit of listening at her bed- 
room door. Twice, moreover, was she 
taken to the police-office, on suspicion of 
burglary, for having mounted a ladder 
against ber neighbour's window; though 
she ascended with the intention of stealing 
nothing from him, but the secret whether 
he slept in his own bed or his maid’s : and 
she narrowly escaped a conviction at the 
suit of the Post-office, for possessing her- 
self of letters which did not belong to her. 
From allthis we may conclude, that he 
who desires 90 sleep in a whole skin should 
not be of too prying a disposition. Curiosi- 
ty, moreover, is nothing, unless accoin- 
panied by forbearance. Listeners, it is 
said, seldom hear much good of them- 
selves ; and it often costs the curious im- 
mense efforts of face and of temper to 
conceal the knowledge they have surrepti- 
tiously obtained of other people's opinions 
to their disadvantege. Nor is intellectual! 
endowment less necessary than moral ex- 
cellence to the gratification of this propen- 
sity. It isnot alone by the employment 
of the senses that we can arrive ata knowl. 
edge of hidden truths. Jet is by quickness 
in seizing upon hints accidentally dropped, 
in quadrating many insignificant particu- 
Jars, and by —, the most of lights that 
transpire in spite of caution, that the curi- 
ous are enabled to form inductions which 
lead to the most recondite truths. Who- 
ever has read Monk Lewis’s pretty story 
of “ My Uncle’s garret-window” will at 
once fee! the value of this surt of talent. 
By the ingenious exercise of inductional 
acumen, the hero of this tale was enabled, 
in the confinement of the abovemention- 
ed observations to evolve a complicated 
intrigue from the scanty yet indubitable in- 
dications of what was passiug in the op- 
posite house. 

But to put the intrinsic excellence of 
curiosity in its true light, it is right to men- 
tion the various persons in high station and 
character with whom its practice is ex 
officio. Perhapsthe most curious persons 
on the face ‘of the earth are the going 
judges of assize, who interest themselves 
in all the concerns of a county, where 
they are entire strangers. They wili spend 
whole mornings in ‘scrutinzing the little 
traits of character of the verieast canalle, 
asking the most perplezing and imperti- 
nent questions, with a gravity that is not 
to be disturbed. So far, indeed, do they 
carry the matter, that, not contented with 
their own inquiries, they do not scruple to 
seize upon twelve unfortunate individuals, 
whom they forcibly detain from their own 
lawful avecations, with no other view than 


are they of the Privy Counsel, if they are 
placed at the mercy of every tmpitoyable 
questonist 2? Notwithstanding, therefore, 
they are thus hard upon wie indisereet 
curiosity of others, itis by no means sur- 
prising that tiey should abemselves indulge 
to great extent their ‘spirit of inquiry. 
Witness the large sums anuually expended 
in seeret-service money, both at home and 
abroad ; fur the most part distributed 
among the honorable cluss of persons call- 
ed spies, whose services consist in a well- 
organized system of tale-bearing. In the 
foreign cabinets on the Continent,curiosity 
is carried so fur, that almost in every house 
one or more of these persons ure employ- 
ed for reporting every thing that iz said or 
done within its walls; while to every post- 
office is attacidd a separate departinent, 
exclusively occupied with the art of coun- 
terfeiting seals, and opening the letters. of 
the unsuspicious correspondents. Even 
this, in many cases, does not suffice to meet 
the unvanquishable prying of the great 
man, who does not scruple, when his 
curiosity is strongly excited, to piquet a 
man for half an hour, or to flog hin within 
au inch of his life, or dislecate his limbs, 


of intelligence with which he is not dis- 
posed to part. This is, to say the truth, an 
intensity of the passion wiiich is rather 
difficuk to justify, pot only on account of 
ite cruelty, but of the danger of error it 
must occasion. But since so many sad 
and learned men, of the highest respecta- 
bility, and the greatest office, have not dis- 
dained to adopt such practices, it would be 
nothing less than arrogance to openly and 
directly censure it. You will feel the full 
force, reader, of this argureentum ad vere- 
cundiam ! 

Another set of publie functionaries, of 
whom curiosity may be predicated in the 
highest degree, are the very respectable 
officers of iis Majesty’s Customs and Ex- 
cise. Jt would, however, be extremely 
utifair to blame the indiscreet curiosity of 
subaleern characters, when we find even 
the Lord Chancellor himself openly in- 
dulging in the same “propensity. The 
Chancellor, perhaps, is the most curious 
persoc in his Majesty’s dominions. His 
whole time is scarcely sufficient to read 
the answers to questions which he is per- 
petually putting to the right and left, in 
season and out of season, to all persons 
who are unfortunate enough to come with- 
in the sphere of his activity.~ Nay, so in- 
veterate is this habit, that ho will permit 
nny man, that likes, to supply him with in- 
terregatories, for the mere pleasure of 
forcing the poor devil who is submitted to 
this torture, to put his answer into court— 
an amiable weakness, of which the cruel- 
est alvantage is often taken, by putting 
questions at once personal, offensive, and 
groundless, at war with cominon sense, 
truth, and decency ; and this, too, to in- 
dividuals who bave no more .to do with the 
Chancellor than with the great Mogul. In- 
deed, there are not wanting roguish attor- 
nies who ask such questions for the sole 
purpose of swelling the costs, to the ruin 
of the miserable respondent. One of the 
occupations of this great officer is listen- 
ing to the details of private life ; Inquiring 
whether people read improper booke ; 
whether they teach their offspring their 
catechism, or the child’s guide to the gal- 
lows, and the like ; and if any one has a 
choice bit of scandal to tell, how one man 
kissed another man’s wife, of how a lady 
disguised herself iu ber maid’s clothes, he 
has nothing to do but to dress it up for the 
Court of Chancery, where he will find a 
ready market. Although up to the eyes 
in business, and unable to stir from the 
multiplicity of his engagements, the ex- 
cellent and inaatiably curious Chancellor 
will sit, day after day, to hear whatever 
any body will take tlre trouble to tell him ; 
and if not voluntarily supplied, will ask 
for more news. One day, in a very grave 
and tedious cause, a certain Lord Chan- 
cellor, whoshall be natneless, turned roucd 
suddenly upon one of the parties, and ask- 
ed him what money he had in his breeches 
pocket ; and straightway the poor fellow 
began counting this shillings aud sixpences, 
| his pocket-pieceg, and his two or three odd 
franes,left after much foreign travel,think- 
ing thereby that he was forwarding his 
cause. But it turned out that the judge, 
like Jeremy Diddler, “ only asked out of 
curicsity.” There is no department iv life 
to which the Chancellor’s cufiosity does 
notextend. He dabbles in medicine, and 
is especially inquisitive in the treatment of 
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insanity. He is'a critic in literature, and 
will let no book be printed, ti he has 
asked whether it does not contain any 
amut, or other heterodox matter. He is 
likewise a great judge of music, and will 
often inquire whether a fiddler stole the 
music of a song, or got it all owt of his 
own head. He is alsu a furious theologian, 
and cau wcarcely admit a man to the office 
of adoor-keeper or a candle snuffer, wio 
cannot satisfy bin as to his knowledge of 
the thirty-nine artivles. But of all things, 
he is most curious concerning the accounts 
of bankrupts. So delighted indeed is he 
with this subject, that nothing can induce 
him to abandon it, let who will wait, while 
he indulgesthe propensity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a- 
nother asker of impertinent questions,who 
keeps curiosity in countenance by his prue- 
tices. He cannot pass a house without 
stopping to count its windotva. He is 
Constantly inquiring how many servants his 
frivnds keep; how many carriages and 
dogs, and whether they are single oemaer- 
vied. So frankly docs he istulge iz 
investizations, thut he openly heeps inev- 
ery parish one or more servants for the cx- 
press purpose of procuring such informa- 
tion. He inakes it a boast that the proud- 
est lord of the land cannot, hire a pair of 
post-horees, or shoot a brace of partridyes, 
without his knowledge. Once le took a 
frolic of ascertaining how many persons 
wore watches ; at anuther time he counted 
the powdered heads, tillevery person got 
frightened, and combed out the farina, 
fur fear of being shown up. Another time 
he was seized with a certain iteh for know- 


woul! be convenient that an act of parlia- 
ment were parsed, to exempt the journals 
of the society fronf prosecutions for libel. 
The society should likewise have a rigt to 
copies of all Parliamentary repérta, and to 
all returns ordered by tie House. An an- 
wuallecture mighthe founded, for diseoy- 
ering the author of “ Junius ;” for detect- 
ing the individuality of the “ Jron Mask ; 
or for recovering the lost “ Plejad ;” but, 
above all, one or more standing commitieas 
shoukd be in constant activity, to regiater, 
digest, and comment upon the innuendoes 
and asterisks of the London papers; to 
chronicle ¢rim-cona, and to preserve the 
annals of Pulice Offices, with the names 
of the partiesin full. The establishment 
of such a society would afford a fit, oceag- 
ion for renewing the attemptte dig down 
upon the centre of gravity ; the manage- 
ment of the work being left to their su- 
perintendence. But it id unnecessary to 
enter into details ; establish the society and. 
the instinct of prying would soon find a 
fit sphere Cor its activity.” If it were not 
for fear of offending the No Popery gen- 
tlemen, I shold recommend the Inquisi- 
tien asa model to be observed in its ferma- 
tion ; but asthe “ Church would be in dan- 
ger,” were such an establishment founded 
uponany buttho truest Protesant princi- 
ples, shall rather suggest that it ba form- 
ed upon the plan, and ineorporated with 


the orthodox Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. 


a —— 


A Sroay nont Auusixo taan Crepit- 
ABLE. ‘The French papers beat the Eng- 





ing howmuel every man had to spend, | 
and whether a man lived by begging, | 
borrowing, or stealing: But as few pev- | 
ple cared to answer this sort of questions, 

he found it, after a while, 23 well to re- | 
frain from putting them. Perhaps, too, 
the objection was the greater, because the 
Chancellorof the Exchequer is himselfthe 
last person in the word to indulge other 
people’s curiosity in like matter 3 and, 
when obliged to lay his afluirs before the 
public, he takes special care so to confuse 
his accounte, that not one man in fifty can 
make out whether his income excéeds or 
fails short of bis expenditure. 

But if J were to enumerate all the great 
und venerable personages who indulge in 
an extensive curiosity, J should never ar- 
rive atthe end of my subject. Lawyers 
and physicians are eternal questionists ; 
the clergy ure curious, especially on agri- 
cultural affairs ; the first nobles in the land 
take in the “Jon Bull” and the “ Age” 
to gratify the most prurient curiosity. ‘The 
geutlemen of the Stock Exchange live on- 
ly from one story to another,and «re miser- 
able ifa “ great inan’s butler looks grave,” 
Without their knowing why. So gencral 
indeed ia this passion, that one half of 
every Englishmav’s time is spent in in- 
quiring after the heaith of his acquain- 
tance, andthe rest in asking “ what news?) 
There isa very respectable knot of per- 
oune ee ep end duwn tho ronutesy 
asking people their opinion of the Pope's 
infallibility, and what they think of the 
Virgin Mary ; and when they do not get 
an answer to their mind, they fall to shout- 
ing “The Church is in danger,” like a 
parcel of lunatics. Another set, equally 
respectable, are chiefly solicitous for your 
notions concering the Apocalypse ; and to 
learn whether you read your Bible at all, 
or whether with or without note or com- 
ment. Then, again, a third set of the 
curious are to be seen mounted upon lamp- 
posts and peeping into their neigtbors’ 
windows, to. learn whether they shave 
themselves, or employ a barber on a Sun- 
day morning ; and # fourth, who cannot 
find ‘ime to goto church, in their anxiety 
to knew that their neighborsdo not smoke 
pipes and drink ale in the time of divine 
service. In short, society may be cunsid- 
ered a8 one great system of espionage ; 
and the business of every inan is not only 
with the actions,but with the very thoughts 
of all his neighbors. In no respect does a 
mortal approach nearerto the gods, th:n 
in becoming a participator in their knowl- 
edge of these matters. And on this ac- 
count the situation of kings is singularly 
enviable, that they are always fond of gos- 
sip, snd always have a plentiful supply 
waiting their attention. Napoleon in his 
palace is said to have had a double set of 
spies watching each other ; and Lis great- 
est delight was to find out his friends in an 
intrigue. Whether this be true or not, J 
will not take upon myself to say ; but that 
it is at least ben trovato no one will doubt ; 
for the trait is perfectly in keeping, right 
royalin all its particulars. It is, therefore, 
with extretne satisfaction that the philo- 
sopher must contemplate the progress of 
the new science of canilology, which may 
be taken as the court moyen for arriving at a 
knowledge of all sorts of secrets. A man 
possessed of this science is like a gumester 
playing wih marked cards. He sees st 3 
glance his antagonist’s game, and he reads 
his most eccret thoughts, transferred from 
the brain to its integuments. In a short 
time, simulation and dissimulation will Le 
done away with, as superfluous and un- 
availing; and curiosity will have a field 
for its indulgence, which nothing but a re- 
vival of Louis the Fourteenth’s wig can 
shut out: and that is a resource too expen- 
sive for any but the great. 

In the inean time nothing is wanting but 
the establishment of n Royal Suciety for 
the encouragement of the moral and social 
Periwinkles, the Tradescants of ethical 
rarities ; where papers may be read on all 
the departinents of insignificant kaowedge, 
and archives be kept of all those little mat- 
ters, which memoir-writers overluok, and 
historiensdisclaim. The establishment of 
such an ipstitution would, besides other 
advantages, :naterially increase the con- 
supption of tea and sugar; to the great 
benefit of the revenue, and the comnfort of 
the Colonial interest. The president 
should be chosen alternately from the two 
classes of saints and bive stockings ; as 
that of the other Royal Society used to be, 
from the mathematicians aud the natural- 
ists ; a maiden lady in advanced life al- 
ways baving a preference. A certain por- 
tion of every sitting should be employed 
in reading the eatirical novels of the day, 





and determining with aecuracy the person- 





ages intended to be hit ; and to this end it 


Nish hollow in the matter of the strange or 
the horrible, susted to the taste of nuwspa- 
per readers. ‘The Courier Francois, of a 


recent date, has a story of which the ful- | 


lowing is the purport. 

Tie scene is Marscilles. Ao adventurer 
arrived there, and introduced himself to a 
Mr.— . Being planasible, he succeeded 
in gaining hisgood will and the entre libre 
of his family. This is cxnto the first. The 
second shows us the adventurer fallen in 
love with Mr. 's daughter, and Mr. 
—'s daughter with the adventurer. The 
next ivthe ere vin of the story. The adven- 
turer enters Mr. "s dining room one 
day, in the costutne of a savage priuco, and 
teils a long rigamarele of kis having been 
king of Timbuctoo, from which royal dig- 
nity he escaped with hia treasure, to avoid 
submitting to lose hin tose, a necessary 
part of the royalty of Timbuetoo. Mr. 

is represented as such an egregious 
asa, that he credited this nonsense, and the 
treaty of marriage proceeds. Lest canto. 
Tie ex-king of Timbuctoo, borrows of 
Mr. —— 10,000 francs, and is never more 
heard of. 





— 


Toumy Buck was brought upto take 
cure of eeventeen cows, belonging to bis 
father ; to drive a four ox team, with Sib, 
the old mare, atthe end of it; cut wood 
in tho winter, and raise grain in the sum- 
mer. Butalas. at the perilane gge of aixe 
teen, adancing master eume into the vil- 
lage, and ‘Tommy, by dint of persuading, 
— his honest old futher to permit 
rim to subscribe, and instead of chaning 
obsolete psalin tunes in the chimney cor- 
ner, Upon a winter's evening, pumps, ruf- 
fles, and e fiddle “ reigned in their steud.’” 
fu lieu of the flail, pigeon wings, and 
“right and lefi,” were heard upon tho 
barn floor, and the oxen, and Tib, and the 
cows were often left tu “ chew the cud” of 
supperless loneliness,  Tummy’s idecs 
were raised, and his wits outright descend- 
ed from his Lead to his heels, leaving his 
upper story to let. Straightway a ball was 
fad, and Tommy chipped tho shell of a 
fashionable and wore gloves, and fell in 
love. True, he wes rather awkward in 
maunerisins ut first, but then, he sported 
a smart toe, and acquired ezse and im- 
pudence—and eventually, by activity and 
toe and heel exertion,capered into the goud 
gracesol Muliy Reed, who could weave 
sixteen yards of shirting per dicm. -‘Tonmmy 
then set up fora beau after ladies’ own 
hearts, and went to town to sell ggwn pat- 
terns as apprentice, (being abuve driving 
the oxen in partnership with Tib)determin- 
ed to become a marchant. And sohe did— 
and his father died leaving him the bulk 
of his fortune, when Tommy determined 
to do two things, viz: Cut Molly, and 
keep acurricle. The first wae the most 
difficult, but he had learned a “ thing or 
two,” and after a due quantity of texts on 
her part, the separation was effected, und 
the curricle purchased. Tib,the old mare, 
thecows and oxen, were translated into 
two greys, and Tommy, from a ploughboy, 
toa fine gentleman. The ſurin, milking 
pails, pigs, hens and ducks, wese changed 
to cash and style, and the balance qver this 
necessary expenditure, invested in the house 
of Tommy B:ck, Lendshark & Co. And 
then ‘Tommy went to the springs and gam- 
ed, to the theatre and drank, to his eunnt- 
ing house and whistled, and these were 
Leautifal times. Tommy's credit was good 
and he used it; his eash was plenty snd 
he spent it ; his health fine and he gave it 
atrial. Who like Tommy? We mede 
love anéwtoa city belle; but the ely old 
fox of a father said nay. He asked a po- 
et to write doleful ditties, and he eaid yea, 
and he paid him. The sonnets were sent 
full of darts and cruels—and the gis! mar- 
ried another. Tommy sighed and drauk 
aud gamed, and whistled, “to deive doll 
care away,” and then failed. Tib hieknup 
her hecls in scorn at him. Molly sends 
four chubby children to school, and loves 
herhusband. His lady love of sunnet 
reading memory does not know him in the 
street; and Tommy has shipped to go ta 
Indie at ten dollars per month in the fore- 
eastie of a shi P — 

Monat. Pigs, and cows, ucks,and 
hens, and old Tid, with a good farm and 
money at interest, are better than greys and 
curricles, and gaming, and theatres, and 
style; unlessone prefers to go to India 
for ten dollars per month before the mast 
—and so endsour story, and is it mot a 
pretty one withe pretiy moral ?—[{Boston 
Times.) 





The Louisiana Courier of the 14th Jef. 
states that the steam-boat Feliciana, burse 
her air boiler the — eee aed 
that two ofher erew were killed. 
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_ FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8, 1828. 


x protection. JVo—says the rash and hot headed 


_have they to judge of our measures, or our inter- 
ests ; they will not allow us the same privilege. 


* todo in such a case? Who will protect them, and 





Boston. 








New-Encianp. It is “our fondest boast” 
that we are Americans—that we are citizens of the 
United States. In foreign countries, in Europe, 
where man is said to have arrived at one grade 
above us in civilization, we are looked upon as a 
wonderful nation. Our march from the first settle- 
ment of the country to the American revolution was 
looked upon with enviouseyes by most of the na- 
tions of Europe, and from the declaration and estab- 
lishment of our independence, all the world has 
seen our advance with wonder, and beheld with 
intense interest the part we have played in the 
games of nations. This is gratifying. Our father’s 
fathers when thcy suffered all for consctence sake, 
and our fathers when they dared raise the standard 
ot rebellion could not possibly have foreseen their 
country in the position in which it now is ; they 
could not have anticipated, even in thought, that 
within fifty years we should be a-mighty nation, 
taking our stand ia the foremost rank, and possessing 
the power to maintain our station. 


Noman can look back to what his country has 
been and see what now she is, without feelings of 
patriotism. He cannot read the history of his coun- 
try’s batties without wishing he had been there, or 
of her victories without a spontaneous feeling of 
gratitude. It is tobe hoped the day is coming when 
our country shall be, what its greatest man was 
said to be, “ first in war, first in peace ;” but it is 
to be feared that the present or any other genera- 
tion will not sce that day. The bonds by which the 
different parts of this vastcontinent are held togeth- 
ef, are every day growing weaker ; the south and 
the north, the sast and the west, with such a diver- 
sity of interests, cannot for another half century, 
form one government ; a congress of delegates from 
the different parts of the country, cannot do every 
section justice ; as our constitution now is, different 
portions, and portions equally important tothe whole, 
are not represented in equal ratio, and while that is 
the case there can be. no unanimity of action. 

.We have been led to these reftections by the de- 
bates in Congress for the three or four last years, 
more particularly since the 4ast election of presi- 
dent ; every nerve has been strained to eject the 
present incumbent, and various have been the rea- 
sons assigned, but the true one never has been: 
the principal objection of the Southern politicians 
to Mr. Adams, is, that he is a JVorthern man,—a 
New-Englander. They cannot bear that an indi- 
vidual born north of the Potomac should hold any 
office of either trust or profit ; and that which they 
most complain of in us, is that which they them- 
selves are most in favor of—monopolies. 

If we are successful in our trade,they are jealous ; 
if Northern men shape their course Westward, and 
build towns and cities, they are afraid that the 
North, and more especially New-Engtand, will ac- 
quire’ an influence in the national councils, that 
will not be for their benefit. In short, every thing 
in the power of the South is brought to bear against 
the slowly increasing strength of the North, and to 
vote itdown. Our favorite measures are scouted ; 
etour favorite men they turn up their “honorable 
noses.” 


A Northern member cannot make a specch in 
Congress, but inmediately some aspiring Southern 
politician picks it to pieces for the sake of finding 
fault ; no single question can come up in which the 
opposition both in principle and feeling of the south 
and the north, are not made manifest. This oppo- 
sition * s with our growth, and strengthens 
with our strength.” The North—New England, has 
interests which must be protected at all events ; 


= 


-ApPpenpix TOGENtTiLITY. Our editorial room 
being situated upon the same floor and near to that 
of the editor of the Courier, we have been enabled 
during the last week to derive much amusement 
from what we have seen and overheard; and though 
it is almost a breach of confidence, we shall attempt 
to detail some jaws to which we have been auditors 
per force. If the cditor or his visitors find fault 
with us, we can only advise them not to talk soloud. 

A four-foot-nothing little gentleman dropped in 
one day last week and insisfed upon some explana- 
tion relative to the articles, entitled Gentility. He 
gave notice that his own mother-in-law was meant 
by Mrs. Higginbottom, and that any further notice 
of her or her jams, would be succeeded by personal 
chastisement; which declaration (as we saw through 
a knot hole) was accompanied by a most ferocious 
squint, and a contraction of the four fingers and 
thumb round a little black switch, which at the 
same time tapped the boot three or four times very 
smartly. How the gentleman was satisfied and dis- 


posed of we are ignorant, but he went out by an op- 


posite door, and his place was soon occupied by an- 
other, in a milder mood; what his complaints were 
we did not hear, as he spoke low, and we were at 
the time making an abstract of along debate in Con- 
gress. : 

The next morning, three gentlemen called in 
company ; some cf whom, judging by their gestures, 
were notin the best humor. One thought the lady 
to whom it is reported he is engaged (poor fellow,) 
was meant by some initial ; a second wished his 
wife’s calves might not be noticed, or he would 
carve something disagreeable upon the gentleman’s 
caput; the third looked glum and said nothing ; 
the editor reasoned with them after this manner. 
If your lady acknowledges she made such and such 
remarks, I have the word of my correspondents 
that they will acknowledge she was in their mind’s 
eye when they wrote; butif your lady says she 
never madé such a remark, or yours that she never 
prejects her toes unnecessarily, why surely you 
have no reason to complain, for if they never did 
thus and so, why they cannot be meant. Now this 
is close reasoning, and the argument was managed 
ia a better style than we expected from an editor 
that is not likewise a lawyer. 

Our next peep at the knot hole, showed the cdi- 
tor and the “ Gentility” writers,cheek by jowl. Ma- 
ny aman in this community would pay us for a 
peep, as their brows are threatening and their 
hands are clenched, and multiplied would be the 
assaults and batteries were they but Sure of Urs. 
Ye that have been aggrieved, and ye that expect 


to be, what think ye was the subject matter of 
their conversation. As near as we could discover | 
they were planning an excursion to some jam or 


ball, where they intended tocut up the fashions. 
We heard one place proposed which was agreed 
upon, and as we know the appointment was kept, 
an account of it may be expected soon. 
most amused us was, the writers objected to going 


to one place‘because it was not genteel enough to 
be made the subject of one of their essays. Just at 


this momentthe Courier devil rushed in and inform- 
ed that six gentlemen at the corner of the street 
were at that moment concerting measures to horse- 
whip the whole squad ; where they went we have 


never discovered, but they scattered like a flock of 


sheep, and as the door slammed to after their exit, 
a current of air passed through our knot hole so vio- 
lently as almost to blind us, and we have neverven- 
tured a peep since. 





Our own aFrarrs. Weknow that subscribers 
never read an article referring to the affairs of the 
proprietor, and probably because they fear a dun- 
ning. We do not intend to hint to several delin- 





dur munuuſactures, OUT AZMICUITUre, our Cor ve, 
must have areasonable protection. This has been 
said in Congress ; this will be repeated again and 
egain, in the course of the stormy debate, which 
will, ere long, take place upon the tariff question. 
The Northern members will do their duty, they 
will assert their rights. manfully ; they will bring 
forward arguments strong enough to convince any 
reasonable man. But arguincnts are not votes. In 
‘every stage ofthe question, every obstacle will be 
thrown upon it, to cncumber it, and to defeat the 
Praject, and upon the final question, it is not im- 
probable that the majority-of the South and South- 
western members will vote it down. Ought this 
tobe ? Has New England no claims? Are ques- 
tions of vital importance to her, to be thrown aside ? 
JVo—says the moderate Southerner, but the time 
has not come ; New England does not yet want this 


slave-holder ; ifyou have claims, bring them for- 
ward, and Congress in their wisdom will do what 
they see fit. Who isto be the judge ? Can an in- 
habitant of South Carolina or Georgia judge of the 
propriety of our measures—are they fit persons to 
preach about the vice and immoraliiy of our manu- 
facturin$ villages, whose estates are covered with 
children in whom there is as much black as there 
is white blood? They will not allow us to judge 
of the propriety of their holding slaves, or of doing 
their labor by slaves ; the _remotest allusion to the 
subject, fires their blood, and straight they talk of 
our meddling and interfering. What right then 


Does a Northener but look forvrard fifty years, and 
prophecy what we shall be, the South feel their 
dignity insulted ; they rise up as one man and talk 
of dismembering the union. Let them talk. It is 
for the North to act ; it is their duty, as it was 
their father’s principle to be “ all charitableness * 
they must act in eoncert; their favorite and ĩmport· 
ant measures must be pushed, and what cannot be 
eflected now may be at the next session ; but when 
the case has been more fairly tried, then if they 
can get no redress from the South, it will be time 
for them to assert their rights in bolder language ; 
it will the part of the North to talk of separation. 
It will be for the intcrest of the North not to have 
her councils fettered by men with whom they have 
no community of opinion. .And what is the South 


ensure them when they retire for the night that 
they shall ever see the morning dawn ? What shall 
prevent their immense black population, if there is 
one spark of intellect among them, from rising and 
overwhelming the whites by the mere force of num- 
bers, assoon as the protection of the North ‘is 
«vithdrawn ;. for it is protection, and not one in 
twenty would dare to close his eyes upon his own 
plantation, ifthe despised Yarikees, the inhabitants 
of that state whose very name is hateful, were not 
at hand to protect and succour these effeminate gen- 
flemen. Then would New England be to the world 
what New England is to her own citizens. She 
would possess that moral and political influence 
that of right belongs toher. New England— 

“* Thou art the firm, unshaken rock, 

~On which we rest; 

And rising from thy hardy stock, 

Thy sons the tyrant’s frown shail mock, 

Aud Slavery’s galling chains unlock, 

And free th’ oppressed ; 
All, who the -wreath.of Freedom twine, 
Beneath the shadow of their vine 
Are blest,” 


quents, especially OUL OF the city, that Meir money 
has been due for some time, though they need have 
no doubt the cash would be very acceptable. It 
has been a matter of serious complaint, since the 
first of January.last, that the Galaxy contains more 
reading matter than can be disposed of before the 
ensuing Sunday evening ; as we have made altera- 
tions at some considerable expense, we cannot very 
conveniently alter back again, and wear our old 
clothes ; therefore we recommend to those. who 
have so much business, either to be more industri- 
ous or to discontinue some of their other papers,— 
or to doany thing else that seems proper to them- 
selves, so long as they take the Galaxy and pay 
for it. j 


LETTERS FRoM A MARINER. At our request 
an intelligent ship-master (who began his course 
before the mast, and has risen to what he is by his 
own exertions,) will furnish us every week with 
portions of a journal kept by him from the time he 
first went to sea until he came to be second in com- 
mand. From an inspection of his journal we are 
convinced that it will be found interesting. 








: >We have received a line from our old friend 
Jonathan Farbink, the Tin Pedlar, giving the 
melancholy intelligence that he was thrown from 
his cart in descending a hill, and that a wash bason 
unceremoniously leaving its place on the top of the 
cart fitted his pate after the same manner that a 
similar article of household furniture fitted’ one 
Sancho Panza’s head several years since ; whereby 
that part of his body politic called-the brain was 
dislodged, and he was to all intents and purposes— 
killed. Therefore, the readers will hear no more 
from him. 





AN IMPORTANT CONVERSION. 

Mr. Epitor,—We have obtained a copy of a 
“* Letter fron a Gentleman in Boston to a Uni- 
tarian Clergyman of that City,” which ap- 
pears to be an affair of some consequencé, at least 
in the “ Gentleman’s” opinion. From the * Er- 
planatory Notice” we learn, that the “ Gentle- 
man” has been an “active member of the Uni- 
tarian denomination ; and it is thought to be his 
duty, as it is his pleasure, to endeavor to promote 
an entirely different system.“ There are certain 
“ members” of the insect tribe, who,are monstrous- 
ly “active” called mosquitoes ; who make a great 
noise and more mischief ; and there is a class of 
people in “ good society,” of the same character, 
called dandies by others, but “ Gentlemen” by 
themselves, who are continually shifting and shirk- 
ing to.obtain notoriety ; who join one society after 


another, and sputter, and spout and fidget ; but é 


failing of their end in this way, they tern their 
coats, and their backs on their old friends, and see 


favor, where they are not so well known. Dis. But how 


oa —* proſit are = temptations. We have 
an old adage, “ tter to be a king among 
hogs, than a hog among kings,” and also, of a cer- 
tain religious sect whose professors have lately 
found a knack of “ praying ten dollar bills” into 
their pockets by the “hour” together. We only 
mention these things, as matters of course, but 
would by no means insinuate any thing against the 
“ Gentleman,” who has lately left that hated sect 
called Unitarians, because he could not be a good 
man amongst them ; his “ religious affections had 
been languid and feeble” ; besides, these wicked 
people “ did not give equal evidence with the Or- 
thodox of their spirituality and liberal giving” ; they 
were not accustomed to “ prayer,” « regularly, 





+ pose he means ;) they were naughiy 


and fervently” ; (ten dollar bill prayers we sup- 
and rode 


. 


But what 


-Why then do you abt alies that dee 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








on the Sabbath, and did not “ keep the day with 
puritanical austerity” ; they do notknow the “ use 
of money,” but give “ stintedly,” and not like 
“ the Orthodox, ostentatiously” ; they have no “ re- 
ligious instruction” ; they “ patronize theatres,” and | 
are not ‘* serious”; and, worst of all, they do not | 
seize the last pair of stockings from a poor widow, | 
to sell for the support of “ foreign missions.” Now 
the “ Gentleman” finding these Unitarians to be | 
such dreadful bad folks, as also, that he could not be 
a good man amongst them, began to poke round for | 
better companions ; and flung himself, by means of 
anew birth, whack into the arins of “ the Ortho- 
dox,” to be nursed up, (by hand, we suppose,) on 
** Orthodox” milk, till he could call himself “ every 
inch” a man, and fall to, upon more solid fuod. 

This “ Orthodox” baby has stumbled a little in 
this, his first attempt to walk in the true way. The 
sect, whichhe now expects to adorn, scorns “ the 
pride of intellect,” “ submitting the will and in- 
clining the understanding,” and becoming, in so 
far as reason is connected with religion, very un- 
reasonable beings ; that is,a sort of pious, docile ani- 
mals, like mill-horses, plodding round, round,round, 
without “ knowing why, or caring wherefore.” 
But it is an “ unkind cut” of the “ Gentleman” to 
cut the acquaintance of those successful assistants 
at his new birth, whom he calls “ study,” “ obser- 
vation, living testimony, and history” ; all very 
clever, andas he seems to admit,very useful friends 
of his in past times, helping him out of the bad so- 
cicty of Unitarians, but rewarded for their efforts, 
by being cast off to remain with the deserted party. 
Much as we admire the “ Gentleman’s” ingenuity 
and modesty, we pronounce this rank ingratitude. 
He is now intimate, with a “ special influence,” 
which has taken him under special protection. 
This “ special influepee,” or “ election,’ can be 
found by every one, who chooses, says the “ Gen- 
tleman” ; an opinion, which we take io be a rag of 
Unitarianism, still hanging about Nin, which his 
stronger manhood will shake oti. 

This “ Gentleman” has discovered, by “ obser- 
vations,” “ that ren,in his natural state, is alienat- 
ed from God, averse to holiness, prone to wicked- 
ness.” ‘This we take to be a very bad state, but 
will defer, for the present, any attempt to change 
it, for one, where the “ natural” unaffected feel- 
ings, actions and passions are changed for falschood, 
fanaticism and hypocrisy. We will not rob the 
* Gentleman” of any profit arising from his “ ob- 
servations,” especially as we can see no reason 
why they should fit our case. He probably made 
them for his own pleasure, and after the trouble 
and pain he must have endured in a self-investiga- 
tion, which would cause such a result, it would be 
cruel to take away all the benefit—* so it would.” 

It is further discovered by this “ Orthodox” baby, 
thathe is bound to believe a doctrine, which “ per- 
plexes the mind, is mystical, is unsatisfactory” ; 
which “ the human mind cannot comprehend the 
nature of.” Ifhe has conquered such an enormous 
truth already, what will he not do, when his »eard 
is grown in some future lettcr ? He will probably 
tellus, that to be able to believe incomprehenszibities 
is asure sign of a “ special influence.” 

Reason is of course discarded from the “ Gentle- 
man’s” creed, and we are therefore glad, that he 
gives one proof of his.sincerity, by making no use 
of it in hisletter. As we have no proof, that he 
was ever so impious, as to employ that. engine of 
Satan, so we cannot accuse him of such ingratitude 
towards it, as we mentioned concerning “study ,ob- 
servation,” &c. 

We did intend, when we commenced the “ Gen- 
man’s,’ “ Letter,” to speak somewhat severely of 
the scandal, with which he tried to spatter his old 
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Unitarian writers, and the dove-like simplicity, and 
tenderness of the OntTHODox ! we felt the force of 
example, and mended our pen to another tune. 

Seriously—there are topics in the “ Letter” of 
which we cannot speak lightly ; and about which, 
it is useless to contend, with the strong array of 
bigotry and conceit. If the “ Gentleman,” or any 
person who doubts, would seek trruTAs drawn 
from Hoty Writ, concerning some of the main 
points in dispute, between the two great religious 
sects, they can be found in .4 Discourse‘on Dewy- 
ING THE Lorp Jesus, by Rev. Bernard Whit- 
man, of Waltham ; from which we svbjoin two 
extracts. 


If you say that Jesus is God, you contradict his 
own declarations. Speaking of God, said— 
The Lord our God is one Lord.’ Did he de- 
clare himself to be this one Lord? Let’ us attend 
to his teachings. Speaking of himself and his Fa- 
ther, he said—* ft is also wriiten in your hw, that 
the testimony of t2vo men is true. rf am one that 
beareth witness of myself; and the Father that 
sent me, beareth witness of me.” Therefore he 
and the Father are twodistinct persons. Speaki 
of his existence, he said— As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the son to have 
life in himself.” If he was dependent on the Fa- 
ther for existence, he cannot the self-existent 
God. Speaking of his continuance, he sait—“ As 
the living Father hath sent me, and J live by the 
Father.” Ifhe was —*— on the Father, for 
the preservation of his life, he cannot be the inde- 
pendent God. Speaking of his miraculous powers 

e said—* Ican of mine own self do nothing.” 


“ The Father that dwelleth in 4 ‘he doeth the 
works.” If he was wholly dependent on bis Fa- 
ther for his power, he cannot be the almighty God. 
Speaking of his religion, he said—* My doctrine is 
not mine ; but his that sent me.” If he wns de- 
on his Father for his wisdom, he cannot 
the only wise God. Speaking of his goodness, 
he said—** Why callest thou me pe ;. there is none 
good but one ; that is God.” If he did not possess 
uyinite goodness, he cannot be the perfeet God. 
Speaking of his knowledge, he said—* Of that 
day, and that hour, knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the son,. but 
the Father.” If he did not know all things,he can- 
not be the omniscent God. If then, you believe 
his own vues, yee cannot believe that he is the 
self-existent, independent, almighty, all wise, all 
rfect, omniscient God. But © patthe question 
Beyond all dispute, he declared in so many words, 
that his Father was the only true God. * Father 
—thisis life eternal, to know » THEONLY TRUE 
Gop ; and Jesus Christ whom thou sent.” If 
the Father is the only true God, then esas is not 
the true God ; and no third part of the true God. 
All these are hisown explicit declarations. ll his 
instructions are in perfect accurdance with these 
qustations. Not once, did he declare himself to be 
. From his own words, therefore, it is undeni- 
ably proved, that he is not God; but on the con- 
trary, that he is wholly dependent on his Father. 
—— eae oe yt 
exp e 
eny the Lord Jesus. 7s ? wenth 
You can say that Jesus is of twodistinct 
natures ; that he is “ very God” and “ very man.” 
2 would you attempt to prove the truth of 
this assertion? You would first prove, as 1 have 
—— ae — ing. Then 
you wou names, attributes offices. 
and works, ann words prove him to be “very God.” 
Now apply this mode of reasoning to the ancient 
. The 


their 
world and even angels. Some of them 








order of nature to man, we offer no insult to that 


and she has been a nuisance to the society in which 
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ferior in degree, to e them truly divine, 

2* have to prove Jesus truly divine. You 

do it, to be-consistent in your reasoning ; or 

ou must admit that he had butone nature. You 
ve your choice. : 

But this is not all. Admit that Jesus is possessed 
of two natures ; and what does the admission prove: 
It proves that Jesus was adeceiver! Yes. I re- 
peat it. This admission proves that Jesus was a 
deceiver ; as I wi!l show to your satisfaction. His 
disciples asked him a fair question. They wished 


| to know the precise time when Jerusalem should 
be destroyed. He gave them an apparently hon- 


est answer. “ Of that day, and that hour, k.oweth 
ho man, no, noi the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Farner.” You do not 
pretend that the son is the Father. Now the son 
either did know the day ead hour when this event 
would take place, or he did not know. If he was 
very God, he did know ; for God must know all 
things. And if he did know, he uttered a deliber- 
ate falsehood, and intentionally deceived his disci- 
ples; for he unequivocally and solemnly declared 


must have been, had he possessed a nature 
divine. And if he deceived them in this instance, 
where is your evidence that he did not deceive 
them in every instance? You have none. You 
e7n place no dependence on his declarations. Such 
is the natural, the necessary, the inevitable conse- 
quence of investing the son with two natures. For 
my own part, if 1 cannot believe every word Jesus 
uttered, he is no Saviour for me. , ank God,! 
can. I believe he had but one nature. And be- 
lieving this, I receive his instructions as true—as 
Diving. Yes. When he declared to his disciples 
—‘ ALL THINGs THAT I HAVE HEARD OF MY 
FatuHer, I HAVE MADE KNOWN UNTO you”— 
I believe he uttered the truth, the wHoLE TRUTH 
and NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 
BLUE STOCKINGS. 

It appears that this celebrated garment cannot 
protect a lady’s shins from bruises, nor her life 
from the rubs of misfortune. One after another 
starts up amongst us and shakes from her petticoats 
the fragrance of learning and taste ; but now and 
then a sentimeni rises with it, to sicken the con- 
templators of feminine astuteness. Think readers, 
(if you cannot remember,) how ornamental to the 
human race is that woman, who spins out her 
brains, what has been left, after the usual course 
of youthful folly and coquetry, into asort of tirade 
against something, or another, of no great import- 
ance, except to the distorted imagination of the 
writer. That a woman may have brains, we do 
not deny, and that they may be cultivated, so as to 
be capable of some tolerable exertion is uncontro- 
vertible ; but we do not believe, that any woman, 
educated as that sex is now, with the tawdry and 





composition, can befit persons to direct the taste 
of the eye, or dilate upon subjects of deep and dark 
learning. A man, who would be qualified to edit a 
magazine, must spend hés life in mental toil to the 
ex¢lusion of all other avocations. He must strug- 
gle with the hidden things of darkness. Ancient 
learning must be explored, anddead languages mas- 
tered. Science must be known through all its deep 
and intricate mazes. Metaphysics, whose strength 
defies the struggle of a whole life, must be con- 
quered. Nota stone must be left unturned, or a 
recess unexplored, that night conceal a thought ; 
and few, indeed, among men, are qualified for an 
editor’s arduous duties, or possessed. of strength te 
wrestle with them, even after every advantage of 
education and travel, which circumstance or wealth 
can give. Itis one thing, to fill up the columns of 
a papér with the labors of others, who are known 
to have good powers of comnosition, without so 
much as reading the extracts that are made, and it 
is an easy thing, too; but it is quite a different, and 
not an easy thing, to fill up the same space with 


and instructive to the community. 


i thee~EInitoriane - Now we do. Mean-te-coyy--that -tha. femalo 
frien. epitauians : ft abon sep epeed that at.+ mind Is Incapable of these struggles ; but this is cer- 


tain, that few women ever did make them, and no 
one can, without neglecting other and more import- 
ant offices. It has been said of the simple qualifi- 
cation of style, that one who would gain a good 
one, must “give his days and nightsto the volumes” 
of the best writers. And surely, then, the acquisi- 
tion of the whole substrata of style, that long toil 
for learning, which may give body and richness to 
composition, cannot be made without an exclusive 
devotion to the closet, without growing “ pale over 
the midnight lamp” and sacrificing all earthly pro- 
jects of wealth or ambition, and all pursuits of ease 

or pleasure. These toils are not such as employ 

females to the best advantage. Men are necessari- 
ly abstracted from domestic cares by these and va- 

rious active pursuits, for which they are fitted by 
nature, while it is the province of women to su- 
perintend the affairs of the household, the dispen- 
sations of charity andthe education of their offspring. 

If she goes abroad to the occupations of men, she 
must neglect her own. The requisitions of home’ 
will have no place in a mind, that is perplexed with 
business and study. Improvidence will make way 

for poverty. The poor will knock in vain at the 

door. Children will be sent rude and ignorant into 
the world, to show the curse of literature. A mad 
woman, a Meg Merrilies, ora Norna of Fitful 

Head, are less nuisances in society that devoted 

Blue Stockings. 

Let it not be supposed, that we advocate the de- 

gradation of woman ; that we desire to keep her in 

ignorance, still less, that we would have her in a 
state of submission to the other sex. We would, on 

the contrary, have her rise into a high station in 

social and domestic lite ; in order that she may ful- 

fil the destiny which is marked out for her by no~ 

ture. She should be well educated, and Shon 
spend her youth and her hours of leisy: iD, gaining 
wisdom ; not that she may come sotward with 
books and pamphlets to enliznten ne age, but that 
she may be enabled te do a more important duty. 
She should instruct he; children in all knowledge. 
Her sons should gain good morals from her lips, 
and the ruZiments of learning ; her daughtersshould 
have cheir minds filled from her storehouse, with 
all the excellence and grace of female accomplish- 
ment ; but above all, woman should govern and 
guard the propensities of the young, that boys may 
be discreet and manly, and girls unaffected and 
pure. Constant care and watchfulness are required 
to perform this task well ; and it falls exclusively 
to the lot of woman. But this is not the half of her 
duty. She should adorn and protect domestic com- 
fort. She should charm and elevate social inter- 

course. She should be the guardian of friendship, 
and take under her eharge the wants of the poor. 

And more than ail, she should be a nurse, to soothe 

sorrow and disease, and smooth the dying pillow. 

In gaining the knowledge necessary for these du- 

ties and in performing them, she would find her 
whole time and strength absorbed. In assigning 

these duties and protesting against a woman’s neg- 

lecting them, for such as are appropriated by the 


sex, and advocate no degradation. 


One female of our age is distinguished for learn- 
ing ; but her books and learning will die with her ; 





discourse with these magnificent phrases. “ Hear 
O heavens, and give ear O earth.” 
them were more carefu 


their powers, and pri » and honors to God. 





pe 
very Gods, as well as men? Why do 
invest them with two distinct natures You have | 
precisely the same hind of evidence, and 


she has dwelt. No female grace or delicacy has 
And none of | ©barmed her friends ; no affections of wife or moth- 
I than Jesus, to attribute all | er have been made sacred by her care ; no woman- 
| ly attentions have been fulfilled ; but her way of 
_ life has been dark and burthensome to all. 
speak of the most learned lady in the world, one 
not great- | whose name we should adduce, as a proof that fe. 


We 


that this exact time was known to no being but the 
Father; was not known to the Son ; gg Ed 
i 


fliinsy fanfaronade of light studies, a smattering of 
drawing, dancing, music, and an idea or two of 


original matter, such as may be new, interesting , 
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male mind is capable of strong efforts, if that propo- 
sition should be contradicted ; but every such wo- 


the gardens of female mind. 


rank or awry, without beauty or order ; they may 


and restraints that a mother’s care alone can be- 
stow: Husbands may be neglected, and left to 
plot through their pursuits without domestic socie- 
ty, consolation or comfort: Socicty my have its 
claim despised: the poor may pass hopelessly by 
an unopened door: and the woman, who neglects 
and scorns all those sacred duties, which no other 
person can perform, may grow surly and exclusive 
in the secret and abstract studies of the cleset, to 
prepare a magazine, or filter nonsense for a tale, a 
novel, or a few half-souled verses. Beyond these 


vere study, and who has not forsaken for them, ev- 
ery thing, that is truly ornamental and useful in the 
character of the gentler sex. On the whole, we are 
appalled at the consideration of an established class 
of Blue Stockings, entering the field of literature, 
to cast mud and stones with strong men who make 
it a profession. We have exaimples before us, that 
they can succeed well in works on education, and 
juvenile tales, calculated to assist and advance the 
labors of the sex in their peculiar task of instruct- 
ing the young ; here is an immense field for their 
labors, for the cultivation of which they have ade- 
quate means and powers, To such as have time to 
devote to literature, without infringing that which 
is the property of others, we would recommend it 
cordially ; but we cannot without pain, see them 
striving to go further. Rieurt. 





SLANDER. 
Nothing can be called slander, which is honestly 
intended to guard others against known baseness. 
Ifwe know, that a person is addicted to the com- 


warn them of danger and to point out the places 
where secret evil might lurk unobserved. Thus 
if a man isin a habit of inebriation, or gambling, or 
baser debauchery, it is the high obligation of every 


male and female, who might become exposed to the 
evil which that bad habit would create. The truth, 
where the trath is for the advantage of the hearer, 
should never be withheld, but should have its just 
influence, whether it cause happiness or misery. 
If we consider the end of any course of events, in 
every bearing upon the interests of mankind, with- 


shall at once perceive, that the lash of undisguised 
truth, will whip vice into virtue, deformity into 
beauty, and disorder into regularity. Bad tenden- 


passion and feeling; social intercourse will be puri- 
fied and elevated ; and the wide and delicate tissue 
of human association will glitter in the light of true 
enjoyment. 

Should any delicacy be used toa thief? Should 
unsuspecting friends be sacrificed to undeserved 
reputation ? Should a man, who is known to pos- 
sess a depraved heart, a want of true sensibility to 
female purity and honor, be allowed to gain credit 
from the customary introductions tosociety? Rather 
let the fame of his baseness be his herald to con- 
tempt, where purity ought to repel pollution, and 
where innocence and confidence should be shield- 
ed from that woret danger, which hides within the 
cloak of a hypocrite and does its work of ruin in- 
sidiously and before it is susp@ted. 

In the world, every one has two important classes 
of duties to execute ; first, to individuals, next, to 
the public. Strict truth, upon all occasions, can 
alone be the means, by which either portion of our 
obligations may be performed. It will sometimes 
injure individuals, for a period, but it should injure 
those, with whom it will not abide ; and there is no 
time, when it will not benefit the world, either by 
guarding, or reforming it. To individuals, there- 
fore, we should be frank and sincere ; making it a 
high obligation to give all the information in our 
power, alwys cultivating a strict regard for truth ; 
but despising all fears of injuring a reputation, which 
is held by falsehood. To the public, we owe it, to 
be careful of extended interests, to watch the gen- 
eral welfare, and to make every thing publicly 
known, which may avert a public danger. No 
matter what disagreeable notoriety such conduct 
may throw upon individuals ; let every one suffer 
before the world and from the world, for whatever 
habits and practises have a tendency to injure it. 
After conviction, it is usual to publish the shame of 
a thief; but there would be less need of conviction 
and of judicial punishment, if every person knew, 
that disgrace would inevitably follow detection, 
upon the first secret instance. False friendsbi-, 
often conceals the knowledge of crimes ; byt it cx. 
poses the criminal to future opportunit- >» 8" others 
to new depredations, But this ‘s not ai]: The best 
—2 — en known, villany is this: it 
operates as a check, ‘ among 
J one in ten of the —— 22 

brine ty e victims of chicanery, 
malignity, pa-.ion, and injustice, (to name no higher 
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Ctl™.es,' if the youth of our land “were taught to 
fecs, that degradation was the greatest earthly 
curse; and, also, that every detection in vice,would 
g§0 out, to heap it upon his head, in more rapid ac- 
cumulation, than his own worthlessness. 

Scandal, therefore, is not, by the rules of com- 
mon sense, whatever it may be in law, the stating 
of any facts, which may benefit others, by guard- 
ing them against evil propensities, or such vices, 
as tend to injure the morals, character, or property 
of the community. That only is scandal, which is 
falsely told to injure another. Suspicions given as 
facts, when pointed by malice, are most insidious 
means of detraction. They are too current in the 
world, passing round like rich delicacies for the 
gratification of morbid tastes, affording subjects for 
mirth and enjoyment to those horrid dispositions, 
that feed upon bitter envy, and find sweetness in 
nothing but a neighbor’s ruin. Many people build 
up, from distorted conceptions, the foulest array of 
scandal, which is sent abroad into the world, with- 
out an existing shadow of foundation, to desiroy the 
ripened fame of honest years, or to blast the hopes 
of youth by a chilling frost, before they had even 
put forth a blossom. No person has a right even 
to hint a belief, to another’s injury, except where 
it is too well grounded to admit of doubt, anda direct 
personal interference is required, for the immediate 
preservation of a friend. Then it should be done 
in secresy ; the whole foundation of the opinion 
should be stated, explained ana examined, and 
though any reasonable doubts of any one’s virtue 
may give occasion for caution, yet they cannot jus- 
tify any conduct, which is not solely required for 
personal security. The person, who gratuitously 
hints, that another is » unworthy of 
credit, either as a merchant or a man ; who draws 
injurious conclusions from appearances, however 
apparently bad, and tells the envenomed thoughts 





to the circle of his acquaintance, is a monster too 





man is a useless weed among the forests of male, or 


Children may be thrown away, into the kitchen, 
or the nursery, to grow up, like neglected plants, 


pass on through life, ghrowing back a stigma upon 
their mother, and feeling through every hour of 
miserable lives, the want of those delicate motives 


‘ 
lighter things of literature no woman can go, who | 
| has not had uncommon advantages in life for se- | 


mission of crimes, it is a duty we owe to our friends, 
and the community, to put thei on their guard, to 


one, who knows the fact, to inform all those people, 


out any regard to the interests of individuals, we 


cies will be changed through all the varieties of 
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ple, the foul ulcers of auciety, there we, 
Their depredations upon the geod Rata 
men, and virtuous women, ani « 

are without all restraint, oxcept , 
posed by a fear of public «corn, * 
people, as well as against all ovher 
we have advocated will apply. 5 
of foul calumnies, whose inundess @." 
some horrid pestilence with every tems! 
be boldly named and firmly hated tea 
community. They should be avoidede, 
be eaten up by their spleen, or to refer, 
' reflection. ‘the inventors of false pepe 
| vile to need any notice. They are aa 
aus, or so common, as those, whose emsa. 
leads them to magnify suspicions, J 
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LETTERS FROM A MARINES, 

| Dear Sin,—tIn complying with 
shall need all your indulgence. J ¢ 
that period of my life when impel 

| adventure, whieh amounted to a x 





be 
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| myself while yet a youth, es 9 greek 
| long voyage. From that time unt @® 
have kept the journal from which you, 
eitracts ; but the duty of a sailor is { 
his deficiences in general knowledgeg 
to make him a proper person to ¢ 
own wanderings. A large part of 
is filled with notes on the course of ty 
the aspect of the sky: for so far, eva 
poetical, and writes as much, if gab 
Thompson, of freshening gales, gas 
“* vapours, and clouds, and storms,” |” 
On the 22d day of April, 18—, Jee 
ton in a good ship, bound for the Nek 
of America. On the first day of 
sail was discovered bearing down ups 
western quarter ; and in three hours 
our stern and hailed under Englishg 
coming from New Provilence, 
manned and armed, and her ap 
suspicion, yet making ourselves a yw 
upon deck, we were not molested bal 
pany with a decided dislike to her coy 
The first land made was the islands 
thony, one of the Capes de Verd. WF 
nearer to it than fifty miles, yet discoy, 
elevation, and that its summit was @ 
clouds. Here we took the South Trad 
accompanied for ten days by shoals; 
phin, and bonito. We took enough 
for our consumption ; but discovered, 
eaten when fresh from the : 
nausea. Our. next land was the let 
Trinidad, uninhabited and barren, 
When in about the parallel of E J 
had one of those gales that in winters: 
in this latitude ; and though our ship gq 
seemed as if the arm of Providence ms 
to save us. Some of the heavy seas & 
ped swept our beautiful whale bot 
board quarter, stove in the binn 
its lashings the goat-house, and cai 
with its unlucky tenant. Our own 
but we felt much sympathy for per @ 
who was a favorite with all. We sawit 
towards the ship, and struggling hard { 
when a sea broke ever and she was seelll 
Between the latitudes 57 and 60 1 
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above the horizon, the weather is bad 
but we had gales and storms of sleet 
and in addition to thesé agreeable chans 
was much of the time buried in wate 
births, therefore, in the long dark and di 
were seldom dry. Yet no one was 
though all were much exhausted. 
We were deliberating upon ihe 
turning to some South Ameriean 
ourselves, and refit the ship, when 
gale assisted in our councils, and 
in a rough way, so much on our 
were able to steer North in the Pacified 
a good offing from the coast. Our 
wood and water compelled us to shape 
to the island of Massa Fuero, for. 
boats went on shore, and returned ‘ 
that drift wood was abundant on the } 
that the surf was too high for an apprelll 
watering place. A great number of fish! 
with the line, and one of the boat’s crét 
good fortune to kill a goat, which, with ef 
and the fish, gave us a princely repast. | 
after having been capsized jn the su 
laden with wood ; and we lay to three 
ing for the swell to subside, that we m 
the watering place ; yet we waited in 1 
was an un@elcome event, for we had 
butics, and feared that the scurvy 
before we reached the Sarwie'g 1 
disease is delayed by an ur. restricted used 
The island of Mag Fuero is d 
Coast of Cuil one hundred and twenty 
fro. Jan Fernandez twenty-five. 
| 8d may be seen in clear weather ¢ 
On the hills there is a growth of 
the vallies, which are small and 
little but a long kind of spear grass. & 
spots, however, are found, where veg 
rious kinds have been raised by th 
ly employed in taking the fur eal Bat @ 
seal has become almost extinct since ts 
acquaintance of man. Goats these a0” 
flocks, and tame enough to be killed w 
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had probably been left by the sealers. 7 
around the island abound in a great vasisl 
that take the naked hook with an avidity @ 
have astonished Izaak Walton. We : 
pumber, but the weather wae so 
could not be long preserved. - 

We ten mis tstate?, which our caprailt 
Paradise of the Goats, to its own solitullg 
the 26th November saw the blue sum 
peeping over the clouds. 

The sight of land diffused a general 


eastern slope of the island, and di: 


of sugar cane, sweet potatoes, and 
distinctly to be seen, assured us that our 
were over. In the evening we hauled ‘ 
Bay, once the residence of King 










of the king canie on board with 
and vegetables, when we sailed for 
the residence of the “ lord of the 
only harbor where a ship can be 
safety. ie 
The Sandwich Islands have bees 
















































middle of winter, when the sun is seareely 
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We saw a few cats, some of them quite 7 
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scribed and are so well known, thet 
thank me for many extracts cone 
perhaps, I shall make a few in my i. 
then hasten to the North West Coad, § 
you rather more like what is called 9@ 
the terra incognito. : “4 





Ma. Epitor,—I am a pia we 
dress, and language ; that is, I have 
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men. Unfortunately for my devotion, I have no 
seat but near to a lady whose attention is not heav- 
enward, and whose attractions are such as to divert 
to herself the attention of others. Much conver- 
between eyes, and hers are very 
— though not always intelligible. 
Let her be cautioned to keep them in a state of rest, 
though it may be as difficult as to confine the 
electric flash. She may accomplish it at last, if at 
first the task be hard. She may begin by fixing 
her thoughts and her eyes upon some inanimate ob- 
ject, for instance myself; and habit may make it 
able to her and not unpleasant to me. 
‘Another thing that calls for the authority of the 
, is the late entrance of certain young 
men into church. Their boots are not defi- 
cient of the usual allowance of squeak, and their 
brows are as well supplied with brass. I admit, 
and so will the congregation, that they are genteel ; 
Jet them be satisfied with our admission of a self 
evident fact, without disturbing the devotion of 


Another abuse is bringing infants into church, or 

at Icast, permitting them to raise a voice in a hymn. 

* The first low and solemn note of the organ, gener- 
ally brings out a counter, from the wondering baby, 
and the effect is not good. All natural sounds, even 
the roaring of a lion, are said to contain harmony, 
put I have known some infants and tomcats with 
excerable voices, either in a concert or a solo. I 
have sometimes heard the note of the infant accom- 

" panied by the sonorous base of a proprietor of some 
huge nose, who hits upon a most unfortunate mo- 
ment to blow through it, like a trumpet. I should 
be glad to see the instrument between the forceps 
of a blacksmith, in which sitation the performer 
upon the proboscis, might accompany the instru- 
ment with his yeice, that is, ifthe forceps were In 
a nervous hand. 

Ihave lately been annoyed at church by the fall- 

jg of a crabstick as large as a studding-sail boom ; 
five times did it fall, and as often did the owner sect 
it upright for another prostration: When it was 
fairly down, why did not the jackanape let it lie ? 
It was no twig, but I could see it with pleasure 
forming an intimacy with his shoulders, even if I 
had to introduce the parties myself. 

There are some other practices at church that 
require the interference of the Legislature ; one of 
which is assuming such vinegar aspects, as startle 
woman and frighten children. Gravity is not wis- 
dom, hor is a sour visage the expression of a devout 
heart. Of the two, it is the better to expend the 
face in 2 grin, than to contract it in afrown. N. 





THE ESCAPE. 
Away, away, o’er the lengthening lea, 
With the curse, that winds around me ; 
Away, my steed ; let us swiftly flee 
From the foes, that lately bound me. 
My death was doomed, and theirbondsand chains 
Were tightly and heavily swinging ; 
But the scar alone of their pang remains, 
And my arms are freely flinging. 
Away, my steed ;—for I ’scaped by art 
O’er their martial foree prevailing ; 
And quickly and gladly they took my part, 
Who would soon for my death have been wailing. 
My chains were gone and they loosed my bands, 
As] stood on the gallows tree ; 
T shook my frame and Fstrained my hands 
_ To try if my strength was free ; 
* Hooked on the soldiers filed along 
In lazy form securely, : 
And glanced atthe willing friends and strong 
And stood there most demurely. 
The death’s-man came with the fatal cord ;— 
A whirl came suddenly o’er me, 
Tt passed—and I grasped him without a word, 
And left him swinging before me. 
My foes were amazed at the shrieking cry, 
Of joy that rose behind them ; 
I dashed to my friends, and they bade me fly, 
Nor turn for a thought to mind them. 
And now my steed, let us fly away ;— 
Nay, mark not my frequent chiding, 
For ease shall be thine on a future day, 
In a secret covert hiding. 


Farewell, to the foes, in whose well-spread snare 
My trusting steps were deluded ; " 
Farewell, to ye, country, ’tis now my care 
To see your hatred eluded. 
THE DRAMA. 
All the world’s a stage, 
Aad all the men and women merely players. 
* * * * 
Sana teeth, sans eyes, sahs taste, sans every thing. 

The spirit manifested by the violent partizans of 
the two theatres in this city is not only ridiculous 
but disgusting ; it is carried to such an extent that 
it mixes in all companies ; at the market house and 
in the ball room, on *Change and in private com- 
pany, the subject matter of conversation is the al- 
terations, and the suppozed, and the wished-for, 
alterations in plays, stars, and regular actors ; no 
man can express his opinion of any thing that takes 
place at either house, but he is immediately bored 
With a speech of an hour upon the subject from 

fm me violent friend; if we praise the performances 

* moderately, we are considered the most cold-blood- 

ed, calculating critic in the world ; and if we dare 

breathe a censure, words can hardly be found capa- 

ble of expressing the unqualified contempt in which 

not only our powers of judging of plays, but the 
Whole intellectual man, is held. 

Boston, we think, is capable of supporting both 
the theatres if they are conducted properly ; of what 
wee then is this everlasting talk ; cannot a man be 
pleased with what he sees and hears. without how- 
ing down and worshipping the temple, the play and 
the actors, and to be pleased at one house is it ab- 
tolutely necessary we should abuse the other ; it 
Rever was considered so when we had but-one 
theatre and a cirens, but now when two houses, 
(which however degraded they may be) digni- 
fied with the name of theatres, are established, the 

‘ Country is divided, father against son, and in some 
Cases mother against daughter, in support of and in 
©ppesition to the favorite place of amusement. If 

ever were a blessing, and if they ought to 
be established as schools of morals, it must be in 
—BR— instead of being a bless- 
— hesitation, that if the conse 
ce and the hard names which are bandied 
—* without —* persons, the establishment 
, —— this city has-been a curse. 
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— consequence was, that on Monday morn- 
ing managers of the old house made the follow- 
ae the pubic -— 

*nagers of the Boston Theatre having 
Tuntli* Rock is announced to play at the Tremont 
that 1 it to be their duty to inform the 
dels under an engagement whi will 

oie other house ; 
to that high sense of justice which 

to countenance a viola- 
feel —— that a 
vious! —— — 





that all classes of their fellow citizens will agree 
that even rivalry for the public favor, is to be con- 
ducted by fair and means. 

On Tuesday morning we observed the following 
answer from Miss Rock. 

ACarp. Having understood that the Managers 
of the Federal-street Theatre have announced that 
Thave violated iny e ment with them, and 
feeling myself authorized from the stipulations be- 
tween us * aet as l _ ge must, 

with extreme reluctance, appear in person 
—* public in self-justification, I conngived 
my engagement terminated when the management | 
was transferred to the Proprietors, and I sent in my 
resignation at that time, which they, by not answer- 
ing, gave me reason to believe they had accepted. 
If it is found necessary, I have in my possession 
such facts as will, I hope, satisfy my frie and the 
public, that my conduct has been such as will meet 
their approbation. MARY ROCK. 

Sunday evening, Fed. 3. 

What the state of the case is, every one thatreads | 
these two cards can judge ; whether there are any | 
factsin the back ground which are to be brought 
out at some future time, we do not know, but we 
are inforined that a law suit is pending, so that the 
case will probably be before the public for six 
months or a year to come. 

We perceive also that Miss George, who is now 
playing at the old house, is announced as being en- 
gaged at the new house and to appear in the course 
of the next week. It appears by the following no- 
tice that such is not the case. 

Boston, Feb. 4, 1828. 

Wm. Peay, Esq. Dear Sir,—Since receiving 
your note, I have recurred to my articles of agree- 
ment with the Managers of the Fcderal-strect The- 
atre, and find that they preclude my playing at 


other Theatre during my present visit to os- 


ton.” You will therefore perceive that it will be 
impossible for me to play at your Theatre on Wed- 
nesday night, a9 [I should otherwise have been 
happy to do. tfully, &e. 
AMELIA A. GEORGE. — 
Fair opposition is for the rood of both theatres ; 
but ifone party buy up the other party’s actors, it is 
not fair or gentlemanly opposition ; it can do the 
theatre no good, and is only calculated fo produce 
discontent and quarrelling. We-have mentioned 
neither theatre as taking violent measures in oppos- 
ing the other, because for aught we know to the 
contrary both do so; we are notin the seercts of 
either party, and what we say is gathered from the 
papers and from public conversation ; probably 
more than one will {eel offended at something in 
this article which his distorted imagination will 
conceive levelled at his favorite house, and if we 
should be threatened with the loss of an hundred 
subscribers unless we hold our tongue, it would not 
be the first time. Ifthe question isof such conse- 
quence as to affect the standing of our city, it is to 
be hoped that not only our state elections in the 
spring, but the presidential question in the fall, may 
be settled not upon old or new party grounds, but 
the simple question be asked—are you in favor of 
the Federal-street or the Tremont theatre ? 


Boston THEATRE. On Monday evening Mr. 
Wilson played Virginius for his benefit to a thin 
house. On Tuesday evening Miss George made 
her first appearance in this city as Rosetta. She 
made a decidedly favorable impression upon a gen- 
teel audience, more than a common proportion of 
which were ladies. Her voice has not volume 
enough to fill the theatre, but we are informed by 
adepts in musical affairs, that she did what was 
never done before-in the city, viz. made a run 
through two octaves in the chromatic scale, with 
perfect accuracy and ease. This effort shows a 
wonderful power over the vocal organs, which are 
seldom found in sufficient perfection to admit of 
such a performance, and can only be made obedi- 
ent to the will of the singer, by long and arduous 
practice. 

On Wednesday evening, Miss George repeated 
her song “ Bonnie Breast Knots” twico, upon the 
call of the audience ; last night, the opera of Love 
in a Village, was repeated, and this evening with 
the opera of Fontainbleau, closes the engagement 
of Miss George and Mr. Keene. Noone has ap- 
peared in Boston this season, who has gained so 
much good will from the audience in so short a 
time, as MissGeorge. If she cannot have a re-en- 
gagement, let her benefit bea testimony of the re- 
speci in which professional merit and private worth 
are held in this city. 

The new theatre was opened at Salem, on Mon- 
day evening last ; itisa neat building inside, but 
little larger than our circus. The following is the 
prize address written for the occasion ; the author 
is not known, the billet containing, instead ot the 
author’s name the ancient Indian name of Salem, 
Naumkeag, with orders to address the author 
through the columns of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

To call past ages from the sleep of time, 

To rouse the dwellers of each voiceles clime, 

And bid them stand as once on Earth they stood, 

To shake the guilty, and to charm the good ;— 

To catch the wonders of the present hour, 

New grace to fiction give, to truth new power, 

With mirth to cheer, with grief to melt the soul, 

And hold each passion in sublime control ;— 

For these the Drama rose in ancient days, 

And taught her Bards undying strains to raise ; 

Bade them unlock the treasures of the mind, 

And spread a new creation to mankind. 

*T was glorious all ! the Muses blessed the hour, 
_And poured their sweetest songs in dome and bower. 

But night at length “‘ came down”—the night of doom, 

That wrapt Earth’s brightest realm in starless gloom. 

Round wisdom’s haunts the raven shadows swept, 

Art’s lovely danghters veiled their heads, and wept ; 

From their culd groves the Drama’s minstrels fied, 

And dulness brooded o'er the living dead. 

So tuneless ages rolled—when, lo! once more 

Redeeming Genius sought a happier shore. 

Like merey’s dove for one green spot he flew, _ 

Nor paused, till Ocean’s empress caught his view ; 

There his bold eye beheld the promised rest, 

And Shakspeare’s Albion wooed him to her breast. 

Then sang tar sarv! in greatness and in grace, 

The matchless One—th’ anointed of his race. 

At his command once more the Drama rose, 

To shield fair virtue, and to shame her foes. 

Time bowed before him, Death resigned his trust, 

Kingdoms came back, and Monarchs left the dust ; 

All, at his bidding, burst oblivion’s grave, 

To warn, to win, to chasten, and to save. 

Proud was th€ tyre beneath its master’s hand, 

And wrapt the listeners of our Father-land. 

Soon from the Old the New World caught the strain, 

And hailed on Freedom’s shores the Drama’s reign :— 

From spot to spot the inspiration flew, 

And reared at iast this vaulted Dome—for You ! 

For you, ye glad-eyed throngs, who cluster round, 

Where a new home the Drama’s sons have found, 

For you,—for you and yours our fane is dressed— 

By you and yours, O may our rites be blessed ! 

Pure be the verse that lingers on each tongue, 

Meet for the wise, the beauteous, and the young ; 

So parent love shall smile upon the place, 

And gather hgge the fond ones of his race ; 

So all, in pleasure lapped, or lost in wo, 

Shall gaze unfearing, and untainted go 
Come, then ! to us, and to yonrselves, be just, 

And bid the Stage fulfil its glorious trust. 

To this fair Temple as your feet ye turn, 

Let no strange fire to shame its altar barn : 

On you the cherub voice of Goodness calls, 

Rice up her champions, and protect these walls ? 
So shall their echoes wake and warm each heart, 
All ill eubdue, and au that’s good impart ;— 

So shall they stand, to holy virtue dear, 





Above all hatred. and above all fear. 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


Boston Post OrFicr. “The Courier of Mon- 
day and yesterday, contained complaints from dit- 
ferent individuals about the management of affairs 


large a place as Boston should apparently be select- 
ed hy the three last Executive officers of the United 
States, as a place in which to try to what extent 
the public patience can be abused with impunity. 
The complaints that we have heard within the two 
last years, some ofthem we know imaginary, but 
the greatest part not without good foundation,would 
fill an octavo volume. The press of this city has 
too long been muzzled by the fear of some injury 
that might be occasioned tothe newspaper estab- 
lishments, if they offended that all important sine- 
cure officer, the Boston postmaster. We know of 
but one resource ; petitions and reimonstrances are 
without effect, and the public must wait patiently 
till tbe proper time. There is some prospect, if we 
can judge of the signs of the times, that there will 
be before another year passes over, a great political 
revolution in the country ; if such should be the 
case, the few in this city who have worked so hard 
will probably reecive their reward, (for we cannot 
thit.k so meanly of them as to suppose they work 
for nothing) and some one may have fixed his eye 
upon the post office department. It would be hardly 
fair to that party to say the change would not be for 
the better, and all will agree with us that it would 
be almost impossible to change for the worse. 





Ciry Arratirs. Inthe CommonCouncil on Mon- 
day 2 resolve passed,in concurrence, to authorize any 
mewiber of the School Committee, and the Primary 
Scnool Committe¢, at their discretion, to issue cer- 
tificates to any menber ci 2¢ Boston Medical As- 
sociation, to enable any of the inhabitznts of Boston, 
to enjoy the advantage of gratuitous vaccisi*tion, 
for himself or herself, or his or her chfid, in the 
form heretofore speciiied. 

The Committee for reducing the city debt re- 
ported that they had paid thirty thousand dollars 
since the first of January ; and that the way® and 
means are such, that of one hundred and seventeen 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars of 
the city debt which will come due in the course of 
the year, only twenty-two thousand dollars wi!l be 
deferred for future payment. 





Massacuuserts LecisLatrure. The House 
of Representatives has been employed duiing the 
past week in discussing a new militia bill, by sec- 
tions, Of Tuesday’s proceedings we gather the 
following report from the Courier. 

A discussion ensued relative to an amendment of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, in order to re- 
duce the number of representative, Se. Mr. Sav- 
age ton, was in favor of such amendment, and 
supported his views in an able speech. The large 
number of representatives who retard the transac- 
tion of the public business renders a decrease in 
that number truly desirable. 

« The report of the committee, relative to purcha- 
sing the several bridge, &c. was laid on the table ; 
the opinion of the committee being that it was in- 
expedient to legislate on the subject. Upon this 
report, now laid on the table, a dehate is expected. 

he report of the committee on Charlestown Free 
Pridge, bringing in a bill, &c. will also cause a 
severe debate. Thursday next will bring up ol 
—— and guberuatorial objections. 

he Militia Bill, also, brought out a speech from 
Mr. Dickerson of Amherst, who was in favor ot a 
recommitment, with instructions, &¢. the purport 
of which were to report upon the expedicncy of 
an additional section, making the officers train four 
days in the year, and the soldiers one. It was re- 
committed, and for such — From the quan- 
tity of business now laid out, a long and debating 
session may be expected. 

The House of Representatives,on Wednesday were 

engaged in discussing the proposition for amending 
the Constitution ; in favor of the proposition it was 


and some thousand dollars saved to the Commun- 
wealth ; it was rejected on the ground that by the 
present system there was a more general repre- 
sentation of local interests. 





ConGress. We observe but two important 
notices in the transactions of Congress since our 
last. First, the Committee on Manufactures have 
reported a bill of which the following is a 
short abstract ; it provides “that after the 30th 
June, 1828, there shall be laid an additional duty of 
one cent a pound on iron ; on hemp, ten dollars a 
ton, and an annual increase of five dollars a ton, till 
the duty amounts to sixty dollars a ton ; on all dis- 
tilled spirits, an additional ten cents a gallon ; on 
molasses, five cents a gallon, in addition to the 
present duties. On wool of all kinds the bill pro- 
poses a specific duty of seven cents a pound, and 
forty per cent. ad ralorem ; and on certain manu- 
factured woollen goods, invoiced at fifty cents a 
yard, or less, a duty of sixteen cents a square yard, 
the next minimum is one dollar with a duty of 
forty cents ; to the minimums of two dollars fifty 
cents, and four dollars, are affixed a duty of forty 
per Cent. ; and to all prices above four dollars, forty- 
five per cent.” 

The second important piece of information com- 
ing from Congress is that Mr. Randolph has made 
his last speech this session ; though his essays upon 
things in general are always amusing and sometimes 
instructive, yet we cannot but rejoice in the pros- 
pect of such animmense saving of time and moncy 
to the government. 





Ficuret or Speecn. In the course of the de- 
bate in Congress upon Mr. Chilton’s retrenching 
resolutions, Mr. Mitchell, of Tennessee, said Mr. 
Chilton was “fresh from the oven of public opin-, 
ion.” Is he not like agreat quantity of bread that 
comes from the oven slack baked ? 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 

When the house for public worship is completed 
which is now erecting at the north part of the city, 
there will be within the line of sixteen dwelling 
houses, but in three several streets, five large 
churehes, viz.—one Unitarian, one Episcopal, one 
Universalist, one Orthodox, and one Methodist. _ 

A teamster passing through New-Haven with a 
heavy load, discovered that his axle tree had taken 
fire within one of the hubs, on account of the fric- 

jon. 

: A recent census of Ohio shows an increase within 
the last four years of twenty-one thousand one hun- 
dred and ten white males over the age of twenty- 
one. 

A white female has been some years in the habit 
of visiting New-Haven begging ; it has lately been 
discovered that she takes the produce of her beg- 
ging and other’s charity but a short distance out 
of the city, when she is taken up by her own wagon; 
and, moreover, that her seven or eight children are 
colered ones, and her husband a negro. 


Or all the migrating fish, the Herring and the 
Pilchard take the most adventurous voyages. Her- 
rings are found in the greatest abundanee in the 
highest northern latitudes. In_those inaccessible 
seas, that are covered with ice for a great part of 
the year, the herring and pilchard find a quict and 
sure retreat from all their numerous enemies : 
thither neither man, nor their stil more destructive 
enemy, the fia-fish. o: the cachalot, dares to pur- 
sue them. The quantity of insect food which those 
seas supply, is vy ve 3 whence, in that remote 
situation, defended by the icy rigor of the climate, 
they live at ease, and multiply beyond expression. 
From this most desirable retreat, Anderson sup 
es they would never depart, but that their numbers 
render it necessary for them to migrate; and, as 





from a hive. they are compelled to seek for 
other retreats : 


at our post office. Itisavery singular fact that so | 


urged that thé public business ‘Would be facilitated, 7 
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For this reason, the great colony is seen to set out 
from the icy sea about the middle of winter ; com- 
posed of such numbers, that if all the men in the 
world were to be loaded with herrings, they would 
Rot tarry the thousandth part away. t they no 
sooner leave their retreats, but millions of enemies 

ar to thin their squadrons. The fin-fish and 
the cachalot swallow barrels at a 5 the por- 
pus, the grampus, the shark, andthe whole nu- 
merous tribe of dog-fish, find them an easy prey, 
and desist from making war upon each other ; but 
still more, the unnumbered flocks of sea-fow! that 
chiefly inhabit near the pole, watch-the outset of 
their dangerous migration, and spread extensive 
ruin. 

mg exigente, the defenceless cmigrants find 
—* r saſeiy, but by crowding closer together, 
and leaving to the outmost bands the denger of be- 
ing the first devoured ; thus like sheep when tright- 
ened, that always run together in a body, and cach 
finding sone —— in being but one of many 
that ave equally liable to invasion, they are seen to 
separate intv shoals, one body of which moves to 
the west, and poursdown along the coast of A- 
morica, as far south as Carolina, and but seldom far- 

er. 


such quantities as to become a nuisance. Those 
that hold more to the east, and come down towards 
Europe, endeavor io save themselves fiom their 
merciless pursuers, by approaching the first shore 
they can find; and that which fist of2:s in their 
descent, is the coast of leeland, in the beginning of 

March. Upon their arrival on that coast, their 
phalanx, which has already suffered considerable 
diminutions, is, nevertheless, of ainazing extent, 
depth, and closeness, covering an extent of shore as 
large as the island itself, The whole water seems 
alive ; and is scen so black with them at a greatdis- 
tance, that the number scems inexhaustible. 

’ That body which comes upon our coasts, begins 
to appear off the Shetland Isles in April. These 
are the forerunners of the grand shoal which de- 
scenils in June ; while its arrival is easily announc- 
ed, by the number of its greedy attendants, the 
gannet, the gali, the shark, and the porpus. When 
the main holy is arrived, its breadth and depth is 
such, as {o alter the very appearance of the, ocean. 
It is divided into distinct columns, of five ov six 
iniles in engi, and three or four broad ; while the 
woter betove them curls up, as if forced out of its 
hed, Sometimes tiey sink tor the space of ten or 
fifieer: Minutes, then vise again to the surface ; and 
in bright weau:e"; reflect it variety of splendid cel- 
ors, like a field bespa.'gie? with purple, gold and 
azure, ‘The fishermen are scady prepared to give 
them a proper reception ; and, by nets made for 
the occasion, tiey take sometimes above two tous- 
and barrels ata single draught—[Bulton’s Natural 
History.] 


An IRisustanin Curna. The following an- 
ecdote from Cunningham’s recent work on ..cw 
Sout Wales, is one of the most characteristic that 
we have ever met with, and will be both novel and 
amusing toour readers. * The Colony of New 
South Wales,” says Mr. Cunningham, “ had not 
been long setiled, before it was discovered toat 
China was buta tolerable walk from it; and many 
pedestrian attempts have been actually made to 
reach die dominions of the “ brother to the sun and 
the meon ;°’ numbers of these pedestrians having 
suecceded (the others plainly see) ia the attempi, 
never having been since heardol! Many of the 
exploring parties have setout ; but only one indi- 
videal has been hitherto known to have positively 
reached China through weans of a fot path, and 
this happy he was an adventurous Hibernian. Pad- 
dy siarted off boldly on his holyday excursion alone, 
with a bag of boiled beef slung over hi shoulder, a 
bag of biscuit dangling at his belt, and a paper of 
sugar snugly stored up inthe crown of his hat, to 
sweeten the tea he meant to pull off the bushes as 
he jogged along over the China borders ; and after 
three hard weeks of toilsome trudging over rugged 
inills, ulong more rugged valleys, and through bush- 
es which would have put a pig toa nonplus. Pad- 
dy was at length startled froin a philosophical reve- 
rie by the cheering crow of a cock in the distance ; 
with shouts of ‘ China forever!’ he hobbled on- 
wards, eager to feast his longing eyes with the 
beauties of a Chinese landscape, andhungry enough 
to feast even on a raw Chinese himself, Lent time 
though if was. : 

At length a patch of the long-sighed-for country 
burst upon his view, consisting ofa few cultivated 
enclosures, a shug garden, anda trim-built cottage 
spouting up its column of curling smoke in the cen- 
tre of the scene. To —** pier the <7 

" yery sur ing object bear a close 
— to: Rar wien Foe couutry he had 
left, gave a new fillip to his joy, which wasscrew- 
ed up toa still higher key on perceiving a genile- 
man in the garden dressed in {Zuropean costume ! 
but he was gy! toskim over the five foot fence 
between them, like a swallow, on recognising, un- 
der the broad brim of the beaver, the iriendly face 
of Colonel Johnstone, commanding the New South 
Wales corps, whoin he had left in the colony at his 
departure, but who had thus arrived by some near 
cutin China before him. Paddy, eager for the first 
congratulation, craned out his neck over the garden 
fence, and squeaked as loud as his hoarse hollow 
voice would admit. ‘ Arragh! long life to you, 
colonel ! and what has brought your honor to Chi- 
naal! the way? The colonel, startled at this novel 
salutaiion, caine to a speedy eclaircissement with 
the peripatetic, who, to his sorrow, now found, that 
instead of keeping straight on upon the right road 
to China, he had made some unfortunate ‘ right a- 
bout face,’ on the route, whereby he had been 
bought back within a few miles of the place 
whence he started.” [London paper.] 


Tue Hee x, by protecting so far backwards, is a 
long lever for the strong muscles which form the 
calf of the leg, and terminate in the tendo Achillis, 
toact by. These muscles, by drawing at the heel, 
lift the body in standing on the toes, in walking, in 

ancing, &c. In the negro foot the heel is so long 
as to be ugly in European estimation ; and its great 
length rendering the effort of smaller muscles suf- 
ficient for the varivus purposes, the calf of the leg 
in the negrois smaller in proportion than in other 
racesofmen. Ina graceful human step, the heel 
is always raised before the foot is lifted from the 
—— as if the foot were * of a wheel rolling 
( ard, and the weight of the body rests for the 
time of the fore part of the foot and toes. The mus- 
cles forming the calf of the leg lift the heel, as just 
described, by drawing at the tendo Achillis, ‘and 
— a bending of the foot in a correspondin 

gree. But where strong wooden shoes are used, 
or any shoe so stiff that it will not yield and allow 
this bending of the foot, the heel in walking is not 
raised at all until the whole foot rises with it, so 
that the muscles of the calf are scarcely used, and, 
in consequence, soon dwindle in size and almost 


— 
‘Many of the English farm servants wear heavy 
stiff shoes, and in London if surprises one to sce the 
drivers of country wagons, with fine robust persons 
in the upper part, but with legs which are fieshless 
spindles, — agait most awkward and un- 
manly. e regrets that, for the sake of a trifling 
saving, fair nature should be thus deformed. The 
wives and sisters of these men, and their brothers 
who are otherwise employed, are not thus mis- 
shapen. An example of an opposite kind is seen in 
Paris, where, there are no side payments in the 
streets, and the ladies consequently walk almost 
constantly on tiptoe, the great action of the muscles 
of the calf has given a conformation of the leg and 
to match which the Parisian belles proudly 
challenge all the world. They are not aware, pro}- 
ably, that it is a defect in their city towhich the pe- 
cularity of their forni is part ow'ng. 


Marriages. 

In this ov. Mr. Sumner Pierce to Miss Eliza D. Gor- 
ham ; Mr. ohn Martin to Miss Eliza Dunton ; Mr. Henry 
Reed to Mrs. Ann A. Hayward ; Mr. Benjamin Roberts 
to Miss Louisa Wilkins ; Mr. Dalmer H. Newhall to Miss 
Lucy A. Rice ; Mr. Samuel G. Bayley to Miss Christina 
T. Cushing. 

In Ch: » Mr. Frederick Blanchard to Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Cooper. 

Jn Rorbary, Mr- Charlies 8S. Hearsey to Miss Sarah G. 

Ta Watertown, Capt. Seth Bird, of Portland, tu Miss 


Mary Stone. 

Iu Salem, Rev. Thomas W. Coit, Rector of St. Peter's 
Charch, to Mrs. Eleanor F. Carlile. 

In Marble . Mr. George Church to Miss Mary Chap- 
man ; Mr. Joseph Bowden to Miss Sally Felton ; Mr. Geo. 
Ramsdel to Miss Sally Bowden. 

In Plymouth, Mr. Thomas Bent, of Albany, N. Y. to 
Miss Abigail Shaw. 


In —— Mr. Elisba Bacon to Miss Emeline W. 

wit Havernil, Mass. Capt. John Caldwell to Miss Mary 
tier. 

we New-Bedford, Mr. David Wood to Miss Laurana A. 


* Providence, Capt. James G. Bowen to Miss Mary 
nD 


In New-London Nathaniel H. Perry, Esq. Purser in 
the U. 8. Ne to Miss Lucretia Thatcher. 

n 

In ia, the Chevalier Thoet, 

Consul General of his Sardinian Majesty to the U. States, 

to Miss Marie Antoinette Hersilia, eldest daughter of the 

Chevalier d’Avrainvifle, of i s 
.C. Rev. Daniel = 


* 
Whitaker, formeriy of Cambridge, Mase. to Mrs. Mary 








At Hyde Park, St. Paul’s Parish, 


In Chesapeake Bay,the annual inundation of | 
these fish is so great, that they cover the shores in | 


-that wasting disease, Consumption 














fibany Mr. James Ostrander io Miss Pony White. }- 


FAasonic Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tueaday. 
Bethesda * 


Krighton, 
Portland, Portlaud, Wednesday. 
St. Andrews, Boston, Thursday. 
Rising Sun, Monday. 


Nantucket, 

List of Officers of Jordan Lodge, in Danvers, for 1828. 

Jonathan Shove, Master. 

Lewis Allen, %nior Warden. 

Benjamin B. Tibbetts, Junior Wa, den. 

Sylvester Proctor, ‘Treasurer. 

Nathas Lakeman, —— 

Rev. Arthur Drinkwater, Chaplain. 

William Sutton, jr. Marshal). 

Wingate Merrill, Senior Deacon 

Frederick Clement, Junior Deacon. 

Fitch Pool, jr. Senior Steward. 

Asa Wheeler, Junior Steward. 

William Jones, Tyler. 
Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Lydia Harris, aged 91 ; Mrs. Nancy, 
wife of Mr. Frink Roberts, aged 45; Mr. Joseph Brown, 
aged 47 ; Miss Maria A. Smith, aged 22; Mis. Jane Mills, 
aged 66 ; Mingo Freeman, aged 57 ; Miss Phebe Mellen, 
aged 19 ; John C. Stevens, aged 2; Mre. Hannah Hen 
derson, aged 87 ; Mrs. Anna Hill, aged 26; Mr. Jacob 
Weedell, aged 35. 

At the Massachusetts General Hospital, Mr. Jolin Hol- 
brook, aged 32. . 

In Malden, Mr. Richard Hadley, aged 24. 

In Hingham, Capt. Ezekiel Lincoln, aged 69. 

In Lynn, Mrs. Mary Lindsey, aged a1. " 

lr Rowley, Mrs. Sarah Nelson. aged 91. 

In Salem, Miss Harriet Putnam, aged 33. 

In Beverly, Mr. Jeremiah Lovett, aged 72. 

At Waltham, John Jones Baxter, aged 2!, son of Mr. 
Valentine Baxter, of W. A young man of irreproachabh; 
character and amiable disposition. In his loss society has 
sulfered a severe deprivation by the withering blow of 





. 


In —— Mrs. Rebecca fl. Sweetser, formerly of 
Boston, aged 28, 

in Brausord, Mr, Sitas Hopkinson, aged 65. 

tn Haverhill, Mr. John Emery, aged & ; Mr. Jeremiah 
Knight ; Mrs. Sophronia Jaqnes, aged 21. 

in Newburyport, Mrs. Lois ‘Thompson, aged 71. 

tn Canton, Mr, Joseph Billings, aged 65. 

In Piymouth, Mrs. Eleanor Wood, aged 35. 

In Falmouth, Mass. Mrs. Sarah Lawrence, aged 97. 

In Troy, Mass. Mr. Joseph H. Luther, aged 45. 

In New-Betiford, Mrs. Elizabeth Rotch, aged 99—a 
worthy member and elder of the Society of Friends. 

{n Nantucket, Mr, Obed Cash, aged 50 ; Mrs. Rebecea 
Rule, aged 40. 

in Worcester, Mrs. Sarah Gates, aged 73; Mr. Joha 
Stearns, aged &5. 

In Shirley, Mr. Abel Longley, aged 67—his death was 
occasioned by the falling of a tree. 

tn Southborough, Mixa Nancy M. Fay, aged 21—Leing 
the fourth daughter suddenty cat off from the saine family 
in the short space of two years. 

da Stockbridge, Frank Duncan, a colored man, and a 


| revolutionary pensioner, aged between ¢9 and %0 years. 


In Portsmouth, Mrs. Louisa 8. Haven, wife of Alfied 
W. Haves, Usq. — 

in Hartford, s2ajor Jesse Root, aged 66. 

In Norwich, Mrs. Elizabeth Lester, aged 59. 

An Colchester, Mr. Thomas Pool, aged 76. 

In Livermore, Me. Mra. P. Etone, aged 5¢—she was 
born in Martha’s Vineyard. 7 

~ Dublin, N. H. Mrs. Lydia, wife of Mr. Abner Hinds, 
aged 76. ? 

in New-York, Frederick Frye, Esq. aged 68, an officer 
of the revolutionary army—one of the original members 
of the Cincinnati Society—and for several years command- 
ant of the military post of Governor’s island ; Martin 
Hoffman, Esq. : 

In Philadelphia, Rev. Joseph Eastburn. 

In Baltimore, the Most Rev. Ambrose Marechal, Arch- 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In St. Augustine, Lieut. Horace Smith, of the U. States 
army, aged 25, 

in Uamden, Mary Leek, daughter of Mr. Michac! L. 
aged 3 years. Her death was caused by falling intoa 
kettle of hot lard, by which she was so scalded, that a- 
bout half the whole surface of her body was deprived of 
~~ exterior skin. She survived but 24 hours after the ac- 
cident. 

in Grapeville, Westinoreland county, Penn. Mr. Henry 
Kevers, jr. aged about 22 years. ‘This young man had, 
cn a trip to Baltimore iu the fall, got into the company ot 
a couple of gamblers in that city, who won a considerable 
sum of money from him. Mortitied at his conduct, he 
attempted to destroy his life by swallowing a large por- 
tion of aqua fortis. In this situation, which can be more 
easily imagined than described, he was brought home, 
where he lingered ever since. He sustained a good char- 
acter befure. 

In Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Elizabeth Shaffer, who calmly 
and without a struggle, departed this life on the 19th ult. 
in the 82d year of her age, leaving an affectionate hus- 
band, two suns, and a number of grand and great grand 
children to deplore her loss ;—she had been for the last 40 
years an esteemed nember of the Methedist Church. The 
writer has heard her say, she has fed, clothed, educated, 
and raised 43 orphans ; and believes she was the oldest 
resident in Baltimore, having come to this city in 1752, 
where she continued to hive to the day of her death. 

in Harrison county, Virginia, Col. Benjamin Wilson, 
aged 39. He was a native of the county of Shenandoah, 
in Virginia, and served as a Lieutenant in the expedition 
under “ord Dunmore against the Indians, and acquired, 
by his zeal and attention to his duty, the confidence of his 
superior officers. Early in the Revolution he was ap- 
pointed a Captain of the Virginia forces, and in 1781 he 
received the appointment of Colonel. During the war, he 
was the organ through which most of the military and 
civil business of that part of the State in which he resided, 
Was transacted. The deceased had, by two marriages, 
thirty children, of whom twenty-four were living at the 
time of his death, and for all of whom he was enabled to 
make a moderate provision ; the posterity of the deceased, 
at his death, besides twenty-four children, was seventy- 
three grand children, thirty-two great grand children, and 
one great great grand child, making, in all, one hundred 
and thirty-six ! 

At sea, on his passage from New-York to Charleston, 
S.C. Mr. Conway, the celebrated tragedian. 
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DOVER HOTEL. 

ONAS C. MARCH respectfully informs his fiiends and 
the public that he is still the keeper of the Public House 
in Dover, N. il. known oe vame of the DOVER HOTEL, 
where no exertions will he spared to merit a centinuance of 
the public patronage. The following Stages arrive at, and 

depart from his house :— 
he Accommedation Stage to Boston and Lowell, by way 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dover Hotel on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 7 A. M. and arrives in Lowell et 5 P. 
M. and at Buston at6 P. M. Returning, leaves Boston and 
Lowel! on ‘Cuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 8 A. M. and 
arrives at Dover at7 P. M.; passes through Durham, New- 
2 Excier, Amesbuy, isewburyport, Ipswich and 

alem. 

The Mail Stage to Boston, hy way of Newburyport, leaves 
the Dover Hotel Monday, Wednesday and Friday at9 A. 
M. and iutersects the Great Mail Stage from Portland to 
Bostun. Returning. leaves Newhuryport Tuesday, Thursday 
and Satu:day after the arrival of the Mail Stage from Boston, 
and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock noon; pases through Jur. 
ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbury, Newburyport, * ich 
and Salem. 

The Accommodation Stage to Bostua and Lowell, by way 
of Haverhit!, leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday at 7 A. M. and arrives at Lowell at 5 P it. 
and at Boston at6P. M. Returning, leaves Boston and Low- 
ell at & A. M. and arrives si Dover at 7 P. M.; passes 
through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kiagston, Haverhill, 
Andover and Reading. 

The Acecmmodation Stage to Portland, by way of Keune- 
bunk, leaves the Dover Hotel every day (except Sunday) at 
& A. M. and arrives at Portland at 5 P. M.; leaves Portland 
every day except Surday,aud arrives at Dover at 5 P.M. passes 
through S. Berwick, Be:wick, Wells, Kennebunk and Saco. 

The accominodation Stage te Portland, by way of Alfred, 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, Uhursday and Saturday, 
ais A.M. aud arrives at Portland at 6 P.M. - Keturninz, 
leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. M.; pases through S. Berwick, 
Berwick, Alfred, Buxton and Gorham. 

Phe Dover, Sandwich, and Piymouth, N. H. Stage, leaves 
the Dover Hotei on Wednesday at 7 A M. aud arrives at 
Sendwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich on Thursday at 5 A. 
M. and arrives 2t Dover at 6 P.M. ieaves Dover on Frida 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Sandwich a7 P. M.; léoves Saad- 
wich en Saturday morning at.5 A. M. aad arrives at Plymouth 
at 12 neon, and arrive- at Sandwich at 6 P. M.; leaves Sand- 
wich cn Monday at 4 A. M. and arrives ai Dover at 62. M. 
Passes by Gri Falls Factory, througt Rochester, Farming- 
ton Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middleica Uciner, New Durham, 
Alton, Wolfhorougis, Vuftonborough, Moultouborcugh, Sand- 
wich, &c. ty Ply moyth. 

The Dover sud Portsmouth Accommedation Staze leaves 
the Dover Hotel every morning (except Sunday) at half past 
7 and arrives ai Portsmouth at half past 2. Keturning, leaves 
Portsmouth every afternoun (except Sunday) at 5 and arvives 
at Dover at % 

The S. Berwick, Dover, and Porisincuth Mail Stage leaves 
S. Berwics every morning at 6 o'clock, and arrives at Dover 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 aud arrives at Portsmouth at 
143 leaves Portsmouth after the arrivab of the Great Mai! 
from Bostou and arrives at Dover at 3 P. M. and S. Berwick 
ai 2. 

The Dover and Great Falls Accommodztion Stage leaves 
the Dover Hotel every evening (exc¢pt sunday) afier the ar- 
tivalei the Portsmouth and Bestce Stages, and arrives at 
Great Fails at 8 P. M.; leaves Great Falls every morving 
{except Sunday) at 6 A. M. aad arrives at Dover at 7. A coach 
leavea the Dover Hotel on Sundsys for Great Fails at 9, 1, 
and 4 u’clock. 

The Dover and Concord Accommodation Stage leaves the 
Dover Hotel on Muuday, Wednesday end Friday at 9 o’cluek 
and arrives at Coucord at 5 P.M. Keturning, leaves Concord 
on Tuesdsy, Thursday aud Saterday at 7 A. M. and ar:ives 3 
Dover ai 2 P.M. Passes through Durham, Northwoout 
Epsom, and Chichester. 

This Line connects at Northwood with a Line from that 
place to Gilmanton and Meredith at Dover with the Line to 
Portland. 

J.C. M. would observe, that no new arrangement has tak- 
en place is the iime of the arrival and departuse pf any of 
the Boston or Dover Stages. 

Bovks for all the Stages which leave Doves in any dfrec- 
iva are kept ai ihe Dover Hotel, where any *iormation re- 
specting Stages aad Stage routs wi'l he freely given 
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ELEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
E's"? hundred pairs superior quality comprising @ com- 
plete assortment of Ladies, and Childsen’s siz 
just received, and fur sate at tow pricet, by ISAAC WIL 





LIAMS, No. 1 W cshingtcn-slreet, 
Ou. ” wv. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
LAST NIGHT OF THE ENGAGEMENT Or Nisd 
GEORGE AND MB. KEENE. 
T™ EVENING, FRIDAY, Fe will be 
sented tie ccle Opera of AINBLEAU; . 

To conclude w the new Farce, (never ected here} 
called "TWAS 1, OR THE TRUTH A LIE. 

5 public is fully informed that Mr. E. 
FORKEST, Mr. HOLLAND, and Miss PLACIDE, are 
engaged at this There. 


— 
— —— 


— — — — — 


For Copenhagen and &t. Petersburg. 
The fine fastened and copnered shijé 
SHYLOCK, Elias Davison, master, has a large 
part of her cargo ¢ ed, and will sail for the 
above ports early in 


the remainder or eo, having bandsome 
tions, apply to SARGENT & BROOKS, 
whart. epeMl. 


— 





_ BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 
M UNROE & FRANCIS, 128 Washington- 
— —— sale the following valuably 
yoks, Ke. viz. 


SEVENTY-FIVE RECEIPTS" 

par Resta Cakes, and Sweeimeats. By a Lady of Phila’ 
delphi«. ’ 

hese Receipts are all original, and have been used by 
the auther and many of her frteads with aniform success. 
They are drawn up ina style so plain and minete, as td 
be perfectly intelligible to servants, and perseas of the 
most moderate capacity. All the ingredients, with their 
proper quantities, are enumerated in a list at the head of 
each receipt, a plau which will greatly facilitate the busi- 
nese of procuring and preparing the asite articles. 

There is frequently much difficuhy following direcs 
tions in English and French Cookery Books, not only 
from their want of explicitwess, but from the di ta 
the fuct, fire-places, a cooking utensils generally used 
in Evrope aud America; and many of the Eurepean re- 
ceipts are so complicated and laborious, that our female’ 
cuoks are afraid to ‘undertake the arduous task of makiag 
anv thing from them. 

The receipts in this little book are, in every sense of 
the word, American ; but the writer flatters herself that 
Gf exactly followed) the articles produced from them will 
not be found inferior tu any of a similar deseriptioe made 
in the European manner. Experience has ved, that 
pastry, cakes, &c. prepared preciscly according to these 
directions will not fail to Geexcellent. 

But if done at home, and by a person that canfbe (rusts 
ed, it will be proved, on trin}, that anv of these article 
nay be made in the best and most liberal manner at ane” 
half of the cos: of the same articles supplied by a confec- 
toner. And they will be found particelarly useful to 
families that live in the country or in small towns, where 
nothing of the kind is to be purchased. 

Or We ean say farther, thet these Receipts were used at 
the Philadetphia Culinary Academy, and that the yoong 
ladies, who were pupiis there,made ail the pastry by tem. 

HOUSERERVANT’S DIRECTORY, 

Ora Monitor for Private Families: ¢ ising hints on 
the arrangement and performance of Servants’ Wors, 
with general rules for setting out Tables and Sideboards 
in first order; the Art of Waiting in al) its brauebes ; and 
likewise bow toattend upon large and small Parties witts 
order, with genvral divections for placing on tadte ail 
hinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, &e. With full instructions 
for cleaning Plate, Brass, Steel, Ginss, Mahogany , and 
likewise all hinds of patent and common La : Observe- 
tions on Servant’s Behaviour to their Em rs; and 
wards of one hundred various and useful Receipts, chief 
compiled for the use of House Servauts, and ativ 
made to suit the manners and customs of Families in the 
United States. By ROBERT ROBERTS. With friendly 
Advice to Cooks and Heads of Families, coyplete” divec-" 
tions bow to burn Lebigh avd Schuylkill Coff,-dec. &c. 


THE COOK’S ORACLE: 
containing Receipts tur Plain Cookery, on the most eco-" 
nomical plan for Private Families: also the art of com- 
posing the most simple, and highly finished. broths, 
gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, aud flavoyr ing essen-* 
ces: the quantity of each article ts necurately stated by 
weight and measure ; the whole being the result of actaa! 
experiment instituted in the kitchen of a physician. “ Afis- 
cuit utile dulci.” Second American, from the last Lon-- 
don edition, whica is almost entirely re-written. Witles 
av Appendix, by the American publishers, marketing, 
tables, &e 
THE LONDON ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 5 
or Universal Dictionary of science, art, literature, and prac~ 
tical mechanics : includiung an English Lexicon, on thew 
basis of Dr. Johnson's larger dictionary, but re-modetied = 
the definitions being simplified, and the authorities ¢chro~’ 
nologically arranged. IMustrated with 260 enlirely new” 
3336 a general atlas of Fort Royal: Quart? Maps 
and Appropriate Diagram, 
The pi Evycyclopwdia aspires to take the very first 
place, asa compendious Dictionary. 1 will be the study” 
uf its writers, to blend conciseness of manner and copi-* 
ousucss of matter ; to be full and yet Prieſ. Where ctab- 
orate works must be consulted, references will be given 
to the best on every subject. To every principal science, 
art, pursuit, or trade, a distinct treatise will be devoted 
0 w hich, a short separate index will be subjuined. Next 
tto plenitude of iaformativn, easy and expeditious refer- 
ences will be considered. Thus the arrangememt wil be.- 
iphabetical ; the conveni of the reader will in all ca- 
ses be consulted’ all that is elementary will Ve amply prog 
vided ; and where professional and complete knowledge o 
a science is wanted, every means of ebtaining it will be 
pointed out. So that'to alt clarers of students, it wilt 
afford the readiest and best methad of acquiring the 
knowl-dge of which they are iv purswit ; while go ther 
traveler, the voyager, the cofioial resident,the aftisan, the 
mechanic, awd trad an, it offers peculiar ad Pantages. 
The work will be completed in twenty votumes, -voyat 
octavo, each page containing printed matter equal to tint 
of avy preceding quarto Encyclopatdia ; and its conduct- 
ors stand pledged to putlish the whole in a much sbortes 
period than that in which any similar undertaking tine 
ever appeared; thus avciding the deiags, the contradics 
tions, the charges of pian aad contributors, ever incidune 
to works of this kind when long protracted. 
Subscriptions received by Munrve & Frarcts. 23 Nes. 


published. P 
THE FRENCH GENDERS 
taught in’ six fables; being a plain and cary Aft of 
Memory, by which the geuters of 15,542 French Néune 
may be learned in a few hours. By the nmster of a gram- 
mat school. Revised by the insirueter of the Bustou 
Lyceum 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT ; 
consisting of one thousand and one stories. In one voldme. 
Embellished with nearly one hundred and fifty engravings. 
JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR; 
with Practical Exercises. The first patt containing « 
List of the Abbreviations which are frequentty found iw 
writing and books; A Treatise en Pronunciation and Al- 
Cerations in Orthography, founded uj 
established by the Academy of Madrid ; Comparative Kiie> 
of the —— and — Languages ; A general Scheme 
of the Terminations of Regular Verbs; An alphabetical 
List of the Irregular Verbs, conjufated in their order ; A 
table illustratigg the use of Prepositions in Spavish; Liste 
of the Names of different Countries, Islands, Capes, Seas,, 
Rivers, Cities,and Christian Names. The second part cda- 
taining a Collection of Exercises i ned; a Vorabala- 
ry ; Familiar Phrases aud Dialogues; Treatise on Spanisty 
—— oye —— ke. the. whole carcfally 
accent iy usse. evised, ved 
and enlarged, by F. Sales. latent of tema und 
Spanish at Harvard University, Cambridge. 
IRVING’S WORKS. 

Sketch-Rook. Bracebridge-Hall. Tales of a Trateller. 
Knickerbocker. 8 vols. With plates to the ws eee 
Persons purchasing the whole series, shall have the plates 


. gratis. 
: LADIES’ SCISSORS. 
A great variety, and of every quality ; from 12 cents 
to 2 dollars a pair. 
RODGERS’ PENKNIVES, ; 

from one to twelve blades; some with instrameénts, corke 
screws, &e. * 

> An Apprentice wanted to the 
business ot the «hove store. 








Book-sefli 
Fb. 8 
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MUSIC TUITION. 
G ILBERT JONES, from London, late of His Majesty's 
SH Chape) Roya}, and Organist at Chauncéy Piece 
Church, tenders his services to the pe as teacher of 
the ORGAN, PiANO FORTE, AND @INGING. 


For terms and referencee, please call at his room, No- 
2 Carver etreet. Ce Feb} 


— 








REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
OWLES& DEARBORN, 72, Wash 
just published, Lettecsof an Engiish Trav 
Friend in England, on the ‘ Revivals of ke 
America. Preface. The writer of these 


senting to their publication, offers his preface 

in one word, when he says that he has been 

believe, they might beaf some service to the couse 
religion in this country. Feb. 1. 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
(EORGE PUTMAN. Fashionable Hay Cutter * this 
wethed of informing the public ia general, thet iff 
contigues at his old stand, No. 211, W ashingi oh-ste the 
doors noth of the Maiiborqugh Hotci, where be 
found at ali hours, and hopes, by unremitted —— and ot- 
teutior to basistess, tu merit end receive their pate 
roBage. episty Subp 27. 


CLAY’S ITCH OINTMENT, 

Fo pleasantness, gafety, expedition, ease, and * 

far ouperior wae er Owtment ih the ¢ure of 
lich, and is warra not to fail. It is elev fowad 9 + 

for all cutaneous eruptions, scurbutic ' 
imples on the face, Ringworm, 

a Rheas, amd vitcr impurities of 


bex. * 4 

Aho—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTE. will be fouad iz 
all eases of the foliswing deseription ings 8 + 
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gznerai debility, and all sympt latule and 

tiou, beiwg @ pleasant curdial Bitter, are 
‘os common use. Fifteen years experience has 
two articles superior to any other d to the 
25cente. One box will’ make one gallon 
ture. 
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Proprietors. Agents in the country are r 
ed to call at tie above named pisce for 
Also, seld ai Mews. D. J. RENSHAWS, 

} givis anc Apothecarits in the cay of Boston ang 
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DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Jan. 23. 
Reraencanest. The House resumed 
the consideration of the following resolu- 
tiune, moved by Mr. Chilton : 
“}. Resolved, That it is expedient to 


diecharge the National debt without une- | it. 


voidable delay ; to accomplish which de- 


sirable object, a resort to a general system 
This, it is 


of retrenchment is necessary. 
conceived, can only be effected by 


First. A judicious reduction of the num- 
ber of officers receiving sularies or pay 
from the General Government, and of the 

 galaries of such as are necessarily retained 
in the public service ; avoiding, in each in- 
stance, the adoption of any measure which 
would be incompatible with our national 


dignity. 


Second. By avoiding each and every ap- 
propriation for expenditure of public mon- 
ey, which is not imperiously demanded by 
the justice of the claim, or the necessities of 
the Government, with a view to its efficient 
operation in a spirit of Republican sim- 


plicity and economy. 


2. ved, That the matters and things 
contained in the foreguving resolition be 


—— does not ere this idea. 
aving rerently enjo an opportunit 

of becoming —2 acquainted with 
this invaluable institution in all its details, 
Tecan safely affirm that there are neither 
supernumeraries nor idiers connected with 
Presenting a most interesting specta- 
ele of strict order, and high state of disci- 
pline ; every duty, phetherof the soldier 
or the student, is performer at its appoiut- 
ed time, without the least confusion, aud 
every hour, from reveillee to tatoo has its 
appropriate employments. No Amcrican 
can view such a scene withoutstrong emo- 
tions of pride and gratification—he be- 
holds the germ of future greatness to his 
country: for those whose capacity and dili- 
gence enable them to attain the proud 
eminence to which they all aspire—present 
themselves to the world the adopted child- 
ren of their country, qualified to be useful 
in any situation in life, cither civil or mili- 
tary. The impartial and equal administra- 
tion of justice is one of tre brightest attri- 
butes in its Republican character: for, 
while the son of a Sergeant has received its 
highest honors, the descendants of Gov- 
ernors, Members of Congress, and other 


. NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


goud imperiously requircs, that is now at- 
tainable, than that we shou!d pass the oth- 
er appropriation bills, and then adjourn. 
I shall vote against the amendment pro- 
sosed by the gentleman from New York, 
Me. Taylor) but I shail not, therefore, vote 
in favor of the resolutions of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Chilton.) 1 cannot 
agrec io sending the resolution to the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; and one ren- 
son is, that the Chairman of that commit- 
tec dias very truly told us, that he woulhl 
he sent, without chart or compass, upon a 
voyage of discovery, to find out eterra in- 
cognita; but, if adopted, I will join in 
sending it to a select committee, knowing, 
what has passed, how that committee 
will be appointed—I should not say know- 
ing, but rather, being able to anticipate, 
from the usage of the House in all such 
cases. If this subject is to be brought up, 
[hope it will be thorsughly probed ; and 
the only way thoroughly to probe it, will 
be, to have the discussiun, first, here, on 
the general principle of reform. Let gen- 
temen bere—in whis House—determine 
whether they will retrench, and then point 
out what offices canbe spared, aad what 


dignit 


now, when his salary is $5000,than 
he bad when it was $4000? Or whether 
his Associates are more ger —* —* 
t $4000, than they were when the sala- 
pees but $3500? . They are the same 
men, they perform the same services, and 
with the same ability and integrity. Sic, 1 
did not intend to trespass on the House so 
long us [have done, but out of the fulness 
of my heart I have spoken. Sir, I believe 
that the country L live in is quite as well 
off a3 any of those atljacent ty it, and this 
my, perhaps, be owing to the fact of its 
being too far removed from any Bank, 
from this Pandora’s box, forus to receive 
our full portion of its blessings, which, like 
these of the evil epirits, are curses. But, 
sir, there is hardly amanin the sphere of 
my knowledge, who makes one per cent. 
upon the value of his plantation and stock. 
For one such, I can shew you twenty per: 
sons whose account of profit and loss, U 
they keep any, will exhibit a balance on 
the wrong side of the Ledger. Sir, vic 
country iz in an unexampled state. I can 
remember nothing like it, though | remenn- 
ber well when Lord Cornwallis passed tri- 
umphantly through the South, carrying af 


* 


condition of the oppressed peasantry of 
Ireland in food and raiment, as # slave 
here is above the condition of a slave in 
the West Indies. : 

Sir, Lam very sensible that I have wan- 
dered somewhat from the point in debate 
—seduced, probably, by that very kind at- 
tention which the House has accorded to 
me. If there is any gentlemen who thinks 
fhave said too much—ihat I have said 
what f ought not to say, or, not as fought 
to have said it—let euch a gentleman re- 


that this subject is here. Tor myselt, | 
should be satizfied if we could pass the 
other appropriation bill, and then g% home. 
Thope we shall pass upon such salaries as 
are to be abulished or retrenched here, in 
this House, and not suffer the subject to 
goto acommittee atall, until we shall 
have settled the principle. § am in favor 
neither of the amendment, nor of the re- 
solution. I shall vote against both. If we 
are of opinion that any officer of the Gov- 
ernment receives too much salary, why 
inust we sond one of our commiltees On a 
voyage of discovery, or rather of un-dis- 
covery—for they can and wiil discover no- 


member that it has not been owing to me | 


— — 


from responsibility here or clee 
Tu poiat of ** Tecan — 
tleman, there can be but little d 


not worth a ducat; but, if mere 
ciency to live with economy and 
places us on & par, we are so. He 
that the franking privilege en 
members, gives great political 4 
Ifbut one party existed, it might 
exercised ; but so nearly are they egg 
ed, that a counteracting and ne 
tnflucnce is produced, and uo mise 
ation can circulate ainong the Pegs 
contradicted. As for my single self 
not how soon it is abolished. 
ceeds of Public Lands are suppe 
diminished by the heavy expen 

ing the survey auid aule of them, ” 
one of these much-abused pile of 5 
documents which encumber our ¢ 
learn that the sum total of ezpensegs 
to but three-fourths per cent. : J 
thirty-one millions of dollars recd} 
the public ‘Treasury from this 
quite one million bas been ded 
meet charges of every description, j 


dares go farthest. Age shall “he 


tweea cs. J will not thank my * 


referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with instructions to report to this 
sfouse what offices, in their opinion, tay 
be most advantageously discontinued, and 
what salaries will reasonably bear reduc- 
tion, and such other means of retrench- 
ment asto thein may secm necessary.” 

Afier Mr. Cuilton had spoken in favor of 
the resolutions, ‘ 


Me. BARNEY desiree not to be consid- 
ered as wanting in courtesy to the honora- 
ble nember from Kentucky, when rising 
in opposition-to the reference of the resuln- 
tions tothe Conunittes of Ways and Means, 
inasmuch as the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee had expressed his unwillingness that 
they shouid be thus referred, and their 
merits could be tested by the discussion 


before him, before the baule of Guilford. 
l remember well the peace of 83, and even 
then, when we had nothing like this state 
of things, although the puper money of 
that day did its office, we had a forty shil- 
ling year fur tobacco, and fifteen and twen- 
ty shilling year for many years thoreafter ; 
and vet even then the times were not like 
these. Sir, there isnot a planter within 
the sphere of ny knowledge, or not a far- 
mer, if you please, with no other resource 
but his farm, who has one shilling at the 
end of the year, even though he may not 
have spent, in the course of it, ene shilling 
Tam ready to join heart and hand in iis on himself. The expenses swallow up ali 
accomplishment. Sir, F will specify oneor | the profits, sud, in most cases, far exceed 
two particulars. The present salary of 4nem. And why is this? Sir, we have 
the President of the United States (and J | been legistated into this thing—would to 


sslaries cau be reduced. Sir, any move- 
ment at this time, affecting great interests 
and clusses of ncn, was what [ depreca- 
ted when my very worthy ans most respec- 
table colleague (Mr. P. P. Barbour) brought 
in his resolution on the subject of the Gov- 
ernment Stock in the Bank of the“ United 
States; and, which, although the House 
refused to putupon the table, finally ob- 
tained but nine votes in ite favor. Ido 
net hesitate tosay, here in my place, that 
the expenses of this Government are tvo 
high, that they ought to be reduced, and 
that, as soon as such a thing is practicable, 


prominent men, are sent home with a di- 
ploma of incapacity. ‘ 

A portion of our revenues are credited 
to the sale of Public Landa, and an appre- 
hension expressed that, when they are ex- 
hausted, there will be a difficulty in re- 
plenishing the Treasury. It is a mere fig- 
ment of fancy to imagine that one dollar 
has ever been derived from the Public 
Lands. It would be considered rash to 
predict that nothing ever will be. While, 
Mr. Speaker, the present exlightened and 
liberal policy shall prevail, of ameliorating 
the condition of the Indians by annuities, 
donations, removals to a greater distance 
from our settlements, we shall continue to 
be the mere tenanta in possession for the 
benefit of the original proprietors, the abo- 


thing. 

Sir, shall add no more at present. 1 
have many and heavy things tu say—high 
matter, sir—when the proper time shall 
come ; but J reserve it until then. 

Mr. BARNEY being oppoved to the a- 
menrdment, said he was. unwilling to be con- 
fined by a rigid construction of the cules of 
order to # discussion of their werits, and 
would ask the indulgence of the House, in 
noticing the remarks submitted, while the 
original proposition was under considera- 
tion. His mereantile education induced 
him always to desire to close promptly eve- 
ry .account opened against him, and he 
hoped that the debate would not Jeave him 
in ilebt, ns he was anxieus not to appear 
in this House a public defuulter. 


O'er all in 
Phy balm 
From 
To atop ste 
Thou teac 
OF per 
Virtue, by 


to the proposition submitted, in’ 
shape, more especially as the hes 
mover has not, after few weeks 
public life, been able to point out a@g 
instance of prodigality or extravags 
yet if a single one ye ~: d 
piedge myself to vote for the rofeggs 
The — member from Vig re⸗ 
(Mr.Randolph,) has said that i hes 
do but one thing at a time, and thy yt 
not the accepted time to do the og And ¢ 
needful. I most respectfully di 
that gentleman. Now is the time,g 
hour most propitious, in my hunble 
ment. = 
This nation will soon be called 
exercise their sovereign authority ® 


choice of their ralers. Although {| Midst tor 


which would he thus elicited. 


’ Me was unwilling that the House should, 


by its deliberate vote, sanction a belief that 
the purity of our Republican Lustitutions 
were contaminated by prodigal and waate- 


rigines of our country, and the whole pro- 


ceeds apprapriated for their benefit. 
The Pahlic Lands cost, 


Amount received from purchasers, 


Balance due the Treasury, 


hope no geatieman will understand me as 
wishing to have it increased,) has remuined 
where it now is ever sitice it Was appuint- 
ed, bard upon forty yearsago. What oth- 
ersatary under this Government is in the 
same situation ? Js there one other ? 


Gail, we could be legislated out of it again 
—facilis descensus Averni. Aye, Sir, but 
the return revocure gradum superasque 
evadere ad auras hic labor, hoc opus est. 
Sir, we have been impoverished till we 
have scarce enough of spirit left to act like 


Mr. B. acknowledged many obligations 
to the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Buchanan, for bis occasional no- 
tice of him, and proposed, in the firat in- 
stance, to discharge the debt of gratitude 
due to bin. 


find myselfin anawkward dile 
once convinced that there is any 
prodigality, any deeds of darkness) 
eannot bear the light of noon days 
willenter into the scrutiny heart a 
aud aid in bringing it into pro 


The Hero 
: In co 
Triumphs 
And plue! 


This gontleman has declared, 
that, for many yeers, it has been his serious 
conviction that the per diem compensation 
was too large, and yet he has drawn the 
full amount from the Treasury, and appro- 
priated it to his individual use, without 
ever having submitted a proposition to re- 
duce it. -Sir, it is conscience doth make 
cowards of us all. I presume_not to Judge 
for others ; but, bad this been my convic- 
when I say economy, J do not mean mere- | tion, my conscience would have dictated a 
ly the economy of lopping off. I know | different course. No member on this floor 
very well, Sir, that economy is one thing, | enjoys, or is justly entitled to higher con- 
and parsimony is quite another. But J — than the gentleman from Penu- 
would couple industry with frugality, and | sylvania ; occupying a distinguished ‘sta- 
nssociate it with all the domestic virtues, ticn cn one of the mest important Ceommit- 
But no, Sir, our sons must be educated at | tees, a motion from him to inquire into the 
the public expense, and when the People | expediency of reducing the compensation 
are in distress, we must look from their | would have carried great weight. 
own or our improvidence for some canzl,or | not learn that such an intimation 

some road, or sotne woollen manufactory, | been meade. 


ful expenditures of the public money, call- 
ing loudly fur reform in tho Administration 
of our Government; and he would here 
disclaim all inteution of provoking unnec- 
essary discussion, by introducing the term 
Administration in a political sense, his im- 
pressions having uniformly been that that) 
Adainistration was best, which was best 
administered. If we sanction this refer- 
ence,*it cannot fail to confirm an impres- 
sion attempted to be made by a lascivious 
poet, who parsed a few weeks in making a 
rapid tour throngh our country, and re 
maining three or four days in the Capito!— 
certainly not as long as the honorable 
member from Kentucky has been in his 
seat—or: his return to his native land thus 
describes us— 

* Even now, in dawn of life, her early breath 


Barns with the taint of Em: ir death ; 


5 pires near t 
And, like the Nymphs of her withering clime, 


Spe is cid in youth, she is blaste& in her prime.” 


This souree, however unproductive, is far 
from being exhausted, Acres. 
Ene United States held, 258,377,667 


ay 
Donations to Colleges, &e. 
Military Bounties, 


When, by the improvidence, imprudent’ 
conduct, of the men who were at the head 
of the Treasury, and of the Countils of 
-| this House, under their auspices, the whole 
country was deluged with paper money— 
when the People of the United States were 
brought to this pass, that their trustecs ex- 
changed their notes, bottomed uponevery 
foot offand and upon every shilling’s worth 
of prodictive labor of the country, against 
the notes of certain corporations; yes, ex- 
changed their own notes, bearing interest, 
for the uotes of these corporations, bearing 
no interest—when they agreed to allow a 
bonus on the nominal amount of these bank 
nutes, equal to nearly twenty, certainly 
exeeeding ten per cent.—when tobacco 
wus worth forty dellars per huadred, fur 
choice crops—when cotton was worth thir- 
ty dollars ; and for a single slave, a com- 
mon field hand, were paid, to my certain 


lief, and when convinced of its eg 
will do all in my power to place | 
men in the high places which it ig g 
are now improperly filled ; and if req 
ment and economy bave not been & 
der of the day, for the four years pg 
tothe 4thof March, 1829, will @ 
elevating men who will establigh if 
firm basis. ; * 


men. Yetwe hear that the expenses of 
this Government are only such as comport 
with the dignity —yes, sir, the dignity of a 
poor man with the Sheriff at bis back— 
such ascomport with the dignity of this 
great Metropolis. The dignity, sir, of 
vainly endeavoring to rival the Represen- 
tatives of Autccrats and Kings, insiead of 
exercising Industry and Economy. But 


19,239,412 

7,703,066 

21,155,089 
48,093,567 


Unsold, 210,274,100 

It, in fifty years, which have elapsed 
since the Declaration of Indopendentc, we 
have been enabled to dispose of but nine- 
teen millions cf acres, we have a fund left 
to draw upon for the next five hundred 
yeura, at allevents. But, in addition to 
these, add fifty-five millions actes of un- 
ceded lands within the present limits of the 
States and Territories, and seven bundred 
and fitty millions North and West of the 
States and Territorics, but within the limits 
of the United States; and, regarding the 
provisions of the Constitution, which for- 
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This, sir, was the language of poetry and 
of fiction, and the liheller received the price 
of his slanders ; but when we adopt those 
resolutions, we become the assailants of 
the fair fame of our country, and our act 


confirms the charge as matter of fact and 


ofhistery. The printing for thia House is 
the first item in the list of extravagancies, 
I grant you, siz. that it does involve a large 
expenditure ; but how is it to be corrected ? 


How regulated? Shall a purveycrof pub- 
lie printing be employed, especially charg- 
ed with the duty of designating what shall 
and what eball sot be consigned to the 
press?’ The task would be as invidious os 
it wonld become irksome and arduous, and 
could not fail to result in disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. 


meinbers and many of their constituents 


They are indispensable to a general and 


correct knowledge of ench particular case 


In the British Parliament, where no com- 
pensation is ailowed, the most liberal poli- 
cy prevails in diffusing information, for I 
have seen among their items of expendi- 
tures £120,000 sterling, or balf a million of 
dollars, charged in one session for printing 
and etationary—an account much larger 
thanthe whole appropriation for our ex- 


travagant per diem of eight dollars per day 


contingent expenscs of printing, &c. in- 
cluded. The Treasury estimates for the 
present year amount to about nine millions 
of dollars, and on reference to them it will 
be seen that the favorite maxim, in peace 
prepare for war, has received most respect- 


fal consideration. Fortifications, ordnance 


_armories, dry docks, timber for the future 
avy, equipping and organiz- 
ing the Militia, amount to near four mill- 
ions, leaving something more than one 
million sterling, the amount appropriated 
for supporting the royal dignity of the King 
of England, to sustain our Government, ita 
Executive, Legislative, and. Judiciary De- 


use of the 


partment, Army ond Navy—and yet we arc 


to convict ourselves uf extravagance and 


prodigulity. 


_ The Fifth Auditor was alluded to as 
having been created for a special object, 
and ander particular circumstances, which 
do not now exist ; consequently, liis cer- 


vices may be dispensed with. I find that 


by the act of 1817, an additional Comptrol- 
Jer, and four additiqnal Auditors were cre- 
ated by “ An act to provide for the prompt 
settlement of public accounts,” and the 
neeessity still exists for ies continuance. It 
is contended that the salaries should be re- 

- Whenever Congress is satisfied 


that more ia allowed than is sufficient fora 
mere subsistence, then such a proposition 
may find favor. If the Government de- 
sire the services of faithful and intelligent 
men, they can only obtain them by allow- 
ing such eompensation as will enable them 


bid any other than the Government be- 
coming the original purchasers, then our 
resources look into futurity two thousand 
years—probably as long as this Republic 
shall endure. No; God forbid. May it, 
as was piously exclaimed by the soldiers of 


the Revolution. Live forever. 

And uow, sir, last, not least, I come to 
our noble selves. Our compensation, surc- 
ly not greater than our deserts, must be 
reduced. Jean approach this subject with 


a clear conscience, and hold up at the bar 
of this House a pure and spotless right 
hand, when declaring, that, during many 
years a public servant, not one dollar of 
the People’s money has enriched my pri- 
vate coffers. The average pay of a mem- 


Sir, I hesitate not to 
say that every printed Jocument submitted 
to this House, voluminous as they are, are 
interesting to, and read by, some of ics 


ber of Congress is about $1100 a year, out 
oi which must be defrayed ali expenses 
here and elsewhere. In the Western and 
Southern Stutes, tho People require to 
know personally the candidate who asks 
+ | their confidence ; hence it becomes his duty 
to make a tour through his District; and, fur 
atleast three months previous to an elec- 
tion, he is employed in riding his circuit 
cultivating their good will; it isto mea 
source of pleasure antl recreation ; so in- 
dystriously have I pursued it, that there 
are but few persons to whom I am un- 
known; and I verily believe that a good 
old horse, who has accompanied me in two 
campaigns, would, if a saddle bug was fix- 
>| ed un bis back, and the whip occasionally 
applied, present himself, in regular succes- 
sion, atevery farmer’s door in Baltimore 
County. In a large double district, the 
cost of about 100,000 tickets forms a con- 
siderable item of expense: for which it is 
indispensable that seven or eight thousand 
» | votes should find their way into the ballet 
boxes to secure a seat here: a large allow- 
ance must be made for wear and tear, for 
many are literally torn up. The benign 
spirit of universal religious toleration pre- 
vails throughout this happy laud, and nu- 
merous temples of worship to the Great 
Supreme, rearing their modest heads, even 
in the wilderness, proclaims the increase 
» of piety and religion. To these, eontribu- 
tions are liberally made: for charity, like 
mercy, covereth a multitude of sins, and 
the Lord loves a cheerful giver. 'Thus,the 
People’s money is returned ‘to the People ; 
and as pecuniary emolument never entered 
into my consideration when sezking the 
»| honor of'a-seat in this House, I have not 
desired to enrich myself by compensation. 
And there arc inany members, living more 
remote than myself, whose happiness is in- 
timately connected with their domestic 
circle, who are induced not to assent to a 
separation from their families, and expend 
here thousands more than they receive. 


Once convinced that the exigencies of the 
ire that our per diem be re- 
pledge myself to go farther 
than is proposed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky—I will vote for a bill which 


shall deprive us of all compensation, from 


knowledge, twelve hundred dollars—when 
land was ata price which beggars all be- 
lief, (ifthat price had not been paid in 
worthless trash, for the land was, in fact, 
cheaper than it is now)—then, sir, the sul- 
aries of all the officers of this Government 
were raised. 
invidia) that of the Atiiorney—Genoval._. 
commenced, I believe, with $1200, be- 
cause it was considered that the very office 
iteelf was a great remuneration. Siuce 
then it has been raisec, I knuw not how 
often. Soallthe salaries have been in- 
creased. Sir, have any been disninished ? 
1 believe not one—nut one to my knowl- 
edge. It is easy to talk about “ a certain 
style of living,” and about the dignity 
which becomes the officers of this Govern- 
ment. Sir, we may swell like the poor 
frog in the fable, till we burst, but we can- 
not equal the style or eplencor of those 
on the other side cf the water. And we 
neverehall be able to equal thom, until 
our people shall be reduced to the same 
state of misery with their people. Dignity 
consists in adapting the style of our living 
to the means we have to live on. It nev-4 
er did consist i expense and pageantry, 
especially in a Government having even 
the semblance of Republicanism. Digni- 
ty, like happiness, resides in the mind—it 
isin the man, and you cannot give it by 
any station. Sir, there was as much true 
dignity in Fabricius—there is now as much 
true dignity in Fabricius, as there evor was 
in Louis X1V.—tie grande monarque, who 
was never seen, even by his valet de Cham- 
bre, without the paraphernalia of his eror- 
mous wig—tncomptis Curium capillis ; yes, 
sir, there wasas much dignity in the A- 
merican Curius Dentatus, | mean Roger 
Sherman, asin any of the Ambassadors 
which his most Christian Majesty thought 
fit to send to us, then his very great, dear 
allies. 


Sir, whenever money is plenty, and eve- 
ry thing is at the highest price, that price 
forms a very good reason. why salaries 
must be raised. And when all things have 
fallen, and the price is depreciated, for 
aught [ know ninety per cent. why then, 
sir, the times are so hard that salariescan- 
not be reduced, but, on the contrary, should 
be raised. So,in referenceto the emoiu- 
ment of Government, thathappeus which 
happens ic eertain other institutions,where 
the Directors, the Cashiers, and the Presi- 
dents, tnke good care of themselves, but 
are quite regardicss of the Stockholders. 
Sir, inthis Government, the People, are 
the Stockholders, and all [ look at, in any 
public man, is, whether be isfor the Stock- 
holders, or for the Directors. This is my 
text, my-touchstone. Yea, sir, when all 
things are dear, salaries must be raised 
because they are dear; when all thiugs are 
cheap, still salaries must. be raised, be- 


the scarcity of money, and that the times 


to any thing for reiief—but industry and 
self denial—and to ascribe the disease to 
any thing but the true cause, unwise legis- 
lation and prodigality. And when [say 


“this, Sir, I dont mean to exempt the States 


from the charge. No, Sir, not at all. J 
do not mean to exempt Virginia, and I 


I will point to one, (absit 


ds} meio 


will never vote for @ man to represent 


y who will not there 
vote fur short sessions and low taxes. And 
if it becomes necessary, as it never yet has 
been, [ will turn out, Sir, and election- 
eer against him, «pon these very grounds. 

That isa good Government which takes 
from the People nothing that it can spare. 
I mean nothing thatthe Government can 
do without. I would always give the re- 
quisite supplics. Yes, Sir, | would not stop 
the supplies unless the Government re- 
fused to redress grievances ; but, if it did, 
I would follow the example of those very 
ancestors who are now quoted on the oth- 
er aide. Yes, Sir, I would then stop the 
supplies. I would not hesitate to vote a- 
gainst any item in an appropriation bill ; 
yes, Sir, and against the appropriation bill 
itself, iff could get at my object in no oth- 
er way. Sir, we are the keepers of the 
People’s money, and what other function 
ean beso important? If you let me have 
the keeping of your money, I shall be very 
glad to be discharged from the custody of 
your person and the ‘protection of your 
wife and children. Such a state of things 
would benefit me much more than if you 
were an Ethiopian. Sir, look at the con- 
dition of other People. Look at the state 
of the Irish, that ‘brave, honest, gallant, 
warm-hearted People (too warin trearte:, 
I grant you, sometimes, when their hearts 
sail too fast for their heads.) They are 
the most oppressed of the human race. I 
make no exceptions, Sir. No, none at all; 
but do I take part with their oppressors ? 
Far from it. Look at the People of Eng- 
land. Il ask the House to turn their eyes 
to the sea-girt isle. And, Sir, I hesitate 
not to acknowledge that I feel towards that 


country ae a Greek of Syracuse would feel 


towards Peloponiesus. The French, in- 
deed, are not so badly off, yet many of 
them are extremely wretched, if that can 
he called an extreme, which, like Milton’s 
fire, has an extreme etill more fierce be- 
yond it. You sce there the sume empyri- 
ciam, the same Charlatanerie that we sce 
here. There is, at this moment, wit!-in | 
three miles of St. Stephen’s chapel, more 
misery and more vice, than exists on the 
whole of North America, the Weat Indies 
included. And what is the cure, Sir? The 
Philanthropiste, instead of ferreting out 
that which is immediately under their nos- 
es, or rather which they are glad to stop 


cause the cheapness of every thing shews 


their noses to avoid, occupy themselves in 
taking care of the slaves- of Mr. Watson 
Taylor, Me. Beckford, Mr. Hibbert, and 
other West India gentlemen, Whose condi- 
tion, in comparison with the canaille of St. 


Giles’s, St. Peter's, Westminster, and oth- 


he values his services. I fave ever at- 
tuched to them the highest value. [ learn 
that six dollars a day is his own estimate ; 
he certuinly does himself injustice in the 
appraisement. The Treasury would not 
gain much by the difference—yet my course 
wguld have been to compromise with my 
conscience, and draw just as much as J 
thought myself fairly entitled to, leaving 
the balanee- for publte use. Mr. B., bow- 
ever, did not desige that his opinions should 
become the rule of action for others ; he 
found the pay fixed at eight dollars, and 
was willing to leave it so—reserving to 
himself the privilege cf disbursing any 
surplus that might remain, after paying his 
bills in Washington, to defraying the ex- 
pense of an electioneering campaign. 

He coincided in opinion with his friend 
from Pennsylvania, that the whole amount 
was uo compensation for the sacrifices 
made, in a pecuniary point of view, by every 
member on this floor. Were his pursuits 
of a professional character, the income de- 
rived from his practice must be small in- 
deed, if they did not exceed a thousand 
dollara a year; was he a merchant or a 
farmer, his entire neglect and abandonment 
of his domestic pursuits must prejudice 
them at least that amount. In his judge- 
ment, their constituents did not require of 
them to make any reduction, which, if 
done at all, would go back to the old rates 
of six dollars, and the saving was not worth 
the discussion. 


The gentleman from Kentucky cors- 
menced his argument this morning under 
sone excitement, cansed by my notice of 
his introductory remarks yesterday. I re- 
gret it, because, disposed to treat every 
gentleman with respect, 1 would not be 
deficient in courtesy to young members : 
for their country have much to hope from 
them ; and, if any individual of this House 
will say that [ was wanting in courtesy, I 
will not hesitate to acknowledge and stone 
for it. In allusion to my venerable self, he 
certainly has forgotten the respect due to 
my supposed age: for, in fact, there can- 
not be many years difference between us. 
I thank Heaven I still have some of the fire 
of youthful blood in my veins; and, not- 
withstanding my alleged imbecility, | have 
just discernment enough to see that he is 


will not seek to disparage him in his own 
esteein, by retorting any uncourteous epi- 
thets ; and if he is in love with himself, 
weuld not rob him of a rival: for, where 
ignorance is bliss, it were folly to be wise. 
He has gravely asked, why his constituents 
send him here? On my couscience, al- 
though I have reflected on the subject, I do 
not know—therefore cannot give him a 
satisfactory answer. He alleges that I 
have considered him a bird of flight. Not 
so. I frankly say.to the gentleman, that, 
ere he has arrived at my advanced age, (1 
speak in reference to my political life,) hia 
experience will convince Lim that a few 


on such good terns with thinmestf,.shes 54 
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oe wd —— —— cold, wh 
tended with a had cough, and of blvod, } 
by the recommendation ot' a friend, to make trial of 
etable Pulmonary Balsam: aud was 
use of two botiles. % G 


Certificate of Leonard Steddard. 
Tothe Public,—-Having been seized in the win 
with the prevailing Infinenta, I continued, for the: 
two years, to be troubled with a bad cough. 
breathing, occasional ‘ 
with bad digestion 
ter. I ecensulted three 
use of Audereon’s Cough 
ce remedies, 
last ,2 ohtained a bottle uf the V } 
The heneficial effect was 30nd in th 
three months my health was as as it had’ 
last ten years. D 
Rochester, N. ¥. Nov. 34, 1887. 
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street, and of JOHN J. BROWN; No. 425,Wasbin 

near the Boylston Market. Price 50 couts « bottle 
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CURE FOR INTEMPERANC 
R= & HOWARD have oncceeded in 
Medicine forthe cure of Intemperance. 
the — of repeated and 
—- of the first respectehility in this city, 
ently brought before the = asaremedy in 
inferiur to any which heve been offered for 
— who bas employed much of Dr. Cha: 
wit d the operation of this, wm several i 
expressed his perference fur their preperation, © 
heen politely favored with the following cet: 
J. B. Fiint. of thisciry. © ta, 
Mersers. Reed & Howard,—Gentlemen—I_ have 
the operation and effect of your medicine for thee 
temperance, in several cases, and am very 
request to state, that it has generally ae 
cided aversivn to ardent spirits, in (hose who 
heen excessively fond of them; that the health ff 
has uniformly been improved by its tom, f 
my opinion, it is a safe, salutary, ead ca 
for the purpose for which it is designed. 
Your friend, ~ JOBKU. 
Boston, July 12,1927. 
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DR. B T. PRESCOTT, | 
Parsiciax AND SURGEON, tenders hie 
services to hie friends and the public, aod mey @ 
be found at his room ia Pond-street, corner of © 
Bustua. oe al 


OFBANK NOTES ON INTER 


OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing 
hed an application io the Cashier. 
April 28. * 


Boston. 
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to jive fee fromthe apprehension that the | this day to the expiration of my term ; but | 2e hard. So, sit, to use one of my homely | er quarters of Londun, is a condition of —_ 7 


wants «f to-morrow may be unprovided 


for. ‘While griping penury stares them in 
pless family are destitute 
of the ordinary comforts of life, the ener-, 
gie? g° weither mind nor body can be devot- 
A cursory glance 
t tions of the Sinking Fund, will 
satisfy (“e gentleman that the public debt 
is amply provided for. Probably, before 
he r-:'-es from public life, and certninly 
before the expiration of another President- 


the face. and a hel 


ed to tee public weal. 
at the o 


tial term, it will oot exist even in name. 


Thirty or furty officers are supposed to 
be at this time employed at the Military 
Academy at West Point. The bill from 
the Military Committee, now on our tables, 
authorizing the appointment of additional } it. 


will never give my assent to a resolution 

pronouncing sentence of condemnation, 

until proof shall be adduced that prodigali- 

ty and extravagance have existence in our 
epulblic. 


Jax. 24. The resolutions of Mr. Chilton 
being stil) under consideration, and a mo- 
tion to lay the subject on the table having 
been rejected, 

Mr. RANDOLPH said, as this thing is 
te be gone into, so far from having reached 
the middle of the Session, 1 fear we have 
only began it. I had hoped that, instead of 
being half way,we were two-thirds through 
donot know what more the public 





phrases, and that language is understuod 
by the People, and is the only lauguage J 
will ever use when speaking to them—the 
game amounts to this: Cross, the People 
lose; and Pile, their rulers wiv. Sir, | 
wish to know, if the offices of this Govern- 
ment were filled with less able men, when 
Jeffersun was in the Department of State, 
Hamilton at the head of the Treasury, 
Knox, aye, sir, Kroz, in the Departinent of 
War, and Bradford was Attorney General, 
than they are now? Were our officers, 
with about one Lalf the present salary, less 
dignified then, than they are now, with 
double the amount? I wish tq know if 
that (I was going to say) unrivalled Chief 





Justice of the United States, has any more 





independence, virtue, and happiness. The 
misery before their eyes they cannot see 
—their philanthropy acts only at a die- 
tance. (I will not say only, for there are 
some very good men, no doubt, who du re 
lieve the sufferings at home.) Their phi- 
lanthropy acts only through their cars, and 
not through their eyes—they reverse the 
Horatian maxim, that what a man sees, 
affects him more than what he hears. Sir, 
there are lazzaroni—I uged the ward be- 
cause they are so—there are lazzaroni ali 
over Europe, and I am far from sure that 
we shall not have some of thein here —they 
were lazzaroni only who took up arms in 
defence of Naples—sturdy beggars, if you 
please—sturdy dogs—but ae fer above the 


days residence here is too short to allow 
him to arrive at a conclusicn that, in this, 
(which I consider the most economical 
Government on earth) extravagance and 
prodigality have full sway, and that he is 
competent to the great work of reform. 
Earnestly desiring to cultivate the good 
will of ali mankind, I am particularly anx- 
ious to move in perfect harmony with the 
Representatives of the People in this Hall, 
with whom it is my duty to ate; 
and, to convince the gentleman that I feel 
none of the irritability of old I-proffer 
him the right hand of fellowship, with un- 
feigned sincerity. Ona proptr occasion, I 
am ready, in the language of my chevalier 
friend from Mississippi,to cavil on the ninth 





part of a hair, and go es fer as him who 
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